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Variation in Achievement Within a Select and 


Homogeneous Student Body! 
Paul A. Heist and Phoebe A. Williams* 


Scholastic achievement at different 
educational levels has been a subject of 
concern to educators, personnel workers, 
and psychologists for many years. Since 
the launching of the first Sputnik and 
the ensuing furor over the supposed 
in this country’s educational 
system, the problem has assumed major 
proportions. In our society, the mounting 
interest in the education of high ability 
students, in addition to the growing need 
for scientists, engineers, and highly edu- 
cated personnel in general, makes an 
increased awareness of the causes of aca- 
demic failure of students with superior 
ability or talents especially imperative. 
Potentially capable students who remain 
or become unproductive due to inade- 
quate motivation, or factors yet unspeci- 
fied, constitute a source of waste which 
no contemporary society can afford. But 
perhaps of greater significance, to coun- 
selors and psychotherapists, as well as to 
educators in general, is an assumption 
that such personal inefficiency need not 
persist and can actually be modified. 


defects 


Considering the importance of the area, 
relatively little research has been done on 
the relationship of nonintellective factors 
to academic achievement among high 
ability students. Nevertheless, a few sug- 
gestive leads have resulted from that 
which has been reported. In a small but 
intensive study of gifted children, Bar- 
rett” found that although both achievers 
and non-achievers suffered from emotion- 
al disturbances, the achievers were more 
aware of their anxieties and more con- 


*Paul A. Heist and Phoebe A. Williams are staff mem- 
bers at the Center for the Study of Higher Education, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 
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structive in coping with them. He also 
noted that the underachievement pattern 
was evident by the fifth grade. 

Using a variety of instruments, includ- 
ing the MMPI, TAT, and Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank, Morgan’’ found 


that high ability, high achieving college | 


sophomores were characterized by greater 
maturity and seriousness of interests, 
greater awareness and concern for other 
persons, greater sense of responsibility, 
and motivation to achieve. In 
line with Morgan’s results, Gough” indi- 
cated that a trait which he termed “aso- 
cialization” was characteristic of gifted 
underachievers. On the variables included 
in the California Psychological Inventory, 
he found that underachievers scored 
fairly high on the Delinquency scale and 


stronger 


low on the Social Responsibility and two ‘ 


Academic Motivation (high school and 
college) scales. Similar findings have also 
been reported by Shaw. In a study of 
college freshmen,”® he found that under- 
achievers of above average ability scored 
higher on the Social scale of the Bell 
Preference Inventory, generally con- 
sidered a measure of hostility. Pursuing 
this finding in a subsequent study,"* he 
administered to high school sophomores 
four scales which are assumed to measure 
hostility either directly or indirectly (Bell 
Preference Inventory Social scale, Cook 








| 


Hostility scale from the MMPI, F and P | 


scales from the Guilford-Zimmerman 


‘Collection and analysis of the data for this ' 


study were made possible through the research 
facilities at the Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, T. R. McConnell, Chairman, and 
through the cooperation of John Weir, Admis 
sions Office, California Institute of Technol 


ogy. 
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Temperament Survey, and the California 
F scale). The results supported the pre- 
vious finding; hostility was a more pro- 
nounced characteristic of bright male 
underachievers than of bright male 
achievers. 

Most of the measured differences be- 
tween high and low achieving students of 
superior ability, as noted in the few 
studies reviewed, are, or might well be, 
included in the topical content of per- 
sonal counseling or group therapy. Con- 
flict, anxiety, feelings of hostility, inade- 
quate relationships, lack of motivation 
and maturity—these are manifestations 
and areas of concern with which most 
counselors are well acquainted. However, 
this paper is not directed to the treatment 
and resolution of handicapping problems 
or behavior, but to additional possibilities 
of meaningful differentiation among de- 
grees of academic achievement. In spite 
of the limitations of sampling, a few 
important implications for diagnosis and 
counseling with the potentially superior 
student are implicit in the findings. 

The major objective of the present 
study was to determine some of the cor- 
relates of different levels of achievement 
within a relatively homogenous group of 
high ability students in the area of 
science, a freshman class at the California 
Institute of Technology (Caltech). 


Procedure 


As a part of a more extensive study of 
students of superior ability, data on a 
variety of variables were obtained for the 
entering freshmen of 1957 in the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. These 
included measurements of general aca- 
demic ability, achievement in specific 
areas, personality traits, interests, atti- 
tudes, and some biographical and socio- 
economic information. 

The sample of 170 freshmen, 93 per 
cent of the total class, represents an 
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intellectually elite group of students 
selected on the basis of high school record, 
general ability test scores, specific achieve- 
ment test scores, and other general infor- 
mation. Consisting entirely of male 
students of relatively similar abilities, all 
of whom have achieved the same level 
of education and have manifested definite 
interests in the area of science, the enter- 
ing students are the survivors of a 
rigorous selection procedure from a group 
of more than 1,600 applicants. For the 
freshman class of 1957, this resulted in a 
group of young men with mean CEEB 
SAT scores of 649.20 for the Verbal test 
and 734.40 for the Mathematical test. 
These scores are approximately one and 
one-half and two and one-third standard 
deviations above the mean for all students 
taking the CEEB tests. The total mean 
SAT score (V-+M) places this group 
over two standard deviations above the 
average score of entering college fresh- 
men throughout the country.° 


From the total N of 170, samples of 
high, average, and low achievers were 
initially selected on the basis of freshman 
year grade point averages (GPA). Those 
students having GPA’s at least one-half 
of a standard deviation above the class 
mean (mean GPA=2.64; SD=.68) were 
designated high achievers, while those 
falling one-half of a standard deviation 
or lower below the mean represented the 
low achievers. In order to determine 
whether these groups were alike either 
in verbal or mathematical aptitudes, the 
differences across the means were tested 
by analysis of variance. The mean SAT 
Verbal scores were not significantly dif- 
ferent (F—.10), but the SAT Mathemati 
cal scores proved to be so (F=5.01; 
P < .01), with the high achievers scoring 
higher than either of the other groups. 
To permit comparisons across presumably 
equivalent groups, subjects were drawn 
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from each of the three criterion groups 
and matched for mathematical aptitude. 
This yielded three samples of 37 students 
each. Table 1 presents the scores for each 
group on the SAT variables and some 
data on socio-economic status as indicated 
by father’s educational level and family 
income. The latter were included as addi- 
tional checks on the comparability of the 


groups. 
Available Data 

Through the cooperation of Dr. John 
Weir and the Admissions Office at Cal- 
tech, the entering class of 1957 was asked 
to participate in a project involving the 
completion of several different psycho- 


“This instrument, consisting originally of 
thirteen scales, was assembled by John Darley 
and Martin Weissman. In addition to eight 
scales from the MMPI (L, F, K, Hy, Pd, Sc, 
Ma, and Si) (10), the compiliation included 
form 45/40 of the California F scale (1), the 
Thinking Introversion-Extroversion scale from 
the T-S-E Inventory (7), a responsibility scale 
(9), and three exploratory scales measuring 
ego strength, complexity of outlook, and origi- 
nality 4, 5). The last three scales resulted 
from the research of Harrison Gough and 
Frank Barron of the Institute of Personality 
Assessment and Research of the University of 
California at Berkeley. Scores on three supple- 
mentary scales developed through the Mary 
Conover Mellon Foundation research at Vassar 
College were also obtained in an exploratory 
fashion from the items in this inventory. 
These are Social Maturity, Impulse Expression, 
and Dominance and Confidence (13, 14, and 
17) 

With the exception of the MMPI scales and 
the California F scale, most of the scales com- 
prising this instrument have not been widely 
used in research. Consequently, very brief 
descriptions are included here for the benefit 
ler: (a) The Thinking Introversion- 
Extroversion scale discriminates between those 

a liking for reflective 
thought, particularly of a more abstract nature, 
those whose ideas tend to be ideas of 
overt action. The thought processes of think- 
ing introverts tend to be less dominated by 
objective conditions and generally accepted 
ideas than those of extroverts. (b) The Re- 


(3, 


of the reac 


persons who show 


and 
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logical instruments, the initial adminis. 
tration of which was carried out during 
the latter part of the summer and before 
the students arrived on the campus. 


The tests used in the first administra- 
tion included the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank (SVIB) and the Omnibus 
Personality Inventory (OPI),* composed 
of a number of scales previously as- 
sembled at the Center for the Study of 
Higher Education for specific research 
purposes with high ability students. In 
addition, the students completed a ques- 
tionnaire containing items pertaining to 
their family background, academic and 
vocational pursuits, and attitudes toward 


sponsibility scale identifies persons along a 
continuum of social responsibility vs. social 
irresponsibility. ‘c) The Complexity of Out- 
look scale discriminates between persons per- 
ceiving and reactiag to the complexity of the 
environmental siimulus pattern and those per- 
ceiving and reacting at a level of greater 
simplicity. (d) The Originality scale attempts 
to measure a disposition toward originality, 
one suggested definition being “a highly or- 
ganized mode of responding to experience 
”" (5). (e) The Ego Strength Scale 
appears to measure the aspects of effective 
personal functioning which are usually sub- 
sumed under the term “ego strength.” (f) The 
Social Maturity scale, a derivative of the origi- 
nal Authoritarian scale (F scale) measures a 
general primitiveness (or nonprimitveness) of 
subjects’ conceptions of other persons, and of 
their relationships with them. (g) The Impulse 
Expression scale measures the general readiness 
of persons to express or seek gratification of 
their impulses in overt action or in conscious 
feeling and attitude. (h) The Dominance and 
Confidence scale measures these concepts rela- 
tive to a social orientation. Answering the 
items in the scored direction implies a “rather 
definite avowal of confidence, imperturbabili- 
ty and leadership ability within groups or in 
other social situations” (17). 

Within two high ability samples, four of 
these scales have small, significant correlations 
with the SAT Verbal Form (—.26—.22): 
these are Thinking Introversion, Complexity 
of Outlook, Originality, and Authoritarianism 
(California F scale). 
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TABLE | 


SAT Means and Standard Deviations, Fathers’ 


Educational Levels, and Family Income 


Levels for Matched Groups of High, Average, and Low Achievers at Caltech 


mm 2S Father's educational level Family income level _ 
Number Number 
: : Number Number attnd’g Number from Number 
Achievement Verbal Mathematical finishing finishing graduate under $5,000- over 
group M SD M SD highschool college school $5,000 $10,000 $10,000 
High 643.00 55.90 73540 44.20 13 18 6 4 22 10 
(N=37?) 
Average 644.00 59.70 731.10 43.90 1] 17 9 l 25 11 
(N=37) 
Low 646.50 60.10 733.30 49.10 9 21 7 7 17 12 
(N=37?) 
F 0.10 0.08 
XxX? 1.89 6.14 


aN’s are 36 for the family income item, since one student in each group did not respond. 


education and religion. Toward the end 
of the freshman year, the students were 
administered the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey 
Study of Values (A-V-L) and a rather 
comprehensive questionnaire which as- 
sessed attitudes in several more areas, 
some deemed of particular importance in 
the area of academic achievement. At the 
end of the freshman year, aptitude and 
achievement 


grade 


test scores, 1n addition to 
point averages, were released for 
all members of this class. 


On the basis of research dealing with 
underachievement, in addition to some 
knowledge of high ability students and 
science students in general, five hypo- 
theses were proposed for testing. They 
are stated below in conjunction with the 
measured variables which are assumed to 
assess traits congruent with the idea or 
stated variable. 


In a sample of high ability students, 
grouped as high, average, and low 
achievers: 

1. There will be differences among the 
groups in their motivation and/or orien- 
tation toward learning and in their 
general intellectual disposition. (This 
finding will be partly inferential and 
partly a direct conclusion from variables 
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assessing a basic disposition toward being 
theoretical, intrinsically intellectual, and 
interested in abstraction and conceptuali- 
zation. The following measures will be 
used as a test of this: a profile analysis 
of the SVIB,"* scores on the Thinking 
Introversion scale of the OPI and the 
Theoretical, Economic, and Aesthetic 
Value scales of the A-V-L, and responses 
to a specific biographical item pertaining 
to originality and creativity.) 

2. There will be differences in com- 
plexity of orientation and reaction to the 
cultural environment and in flexibility of 
mental functioning. (This will be tested 
by scores on the OPI Complexity Outlook 
and Originality scales.) 

3. There will be differences in interest 
in science. (This will be tested by the 
frequencies in certain categories in the 
SVIB profile analysis, and by responses 
to a specific biographical item pertaining 
to interest in science.) 

4. There will be differences in freedom 
from, or lack of, rigidity and convention- 
ality and in freedoin from inhibition in 
outlook and behavior. (This will be tested 
by scores on the following personality 
scales: Authoritarianism, Social Maturity, 
Psychopathic Deviation, and Impulse 
Expression. ) 
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TABLE Il 


Row Score Means and Standard Deviations on the OPI Scales for Matched Groups of 
High, Average, and Low Achievers (Caltech) 


High Average Low 
Scale (N = 37) (N = 37) (N = 37) 
M SD M SD M SD F 

Psychopathic Deviation 21.54 3.53 21.34 4.59 21.43 3.88 0.04 
Schizophrenia 26.59 5.89 26.19 5.12 27.68 4.85 0.85 
Social Introversion 27.11 7.85 28.76 10.94 24.19 har 241 
Thinking Introversion 45.08 7.72 43.51 8.22 42.59 7.94 0.90 
Complexity of Outlook 16.57 2.74 5.81 3.75 16.22 5.72 0.16 
Originality 26.32 3.59 25.81 4.18 25.05 3.14 1.11 
Authoritarianism 5.84 5.67 7.54 3.99 7.78 4.35 2.51 
Social Maturity 39.35 1.89 36.57 4.86 36.19 6.46 3.55* 
Impulse Expression 22.4 83 21.84 6.77 24.49 7.47 1.27 

*p =— 05 

TABLE Ill 


A-V-L Means and Standard Deviations for Matched Groups of High, Average, and Low 
Achievers (Caltech) 


High 
Value (N = 34) 
M SD M 
Theoretical 53.79 7.53 53.26 
Economic 45.53 7.01 48.53 
Aesthetic 39.94 7.29 40.20 


NotrE—The decrease in N’s is due to nonrespondents in 


materials nine months later 
*P almost .05; F = 3.09 for P = .05 

5. There will be differences in concern 
with social contacts and peer afhiliations. 
(This will be 
Schizophrenia 


tested by scores on the 


and Social Introversion 


scales. ) 
Results 

Table 2 presents the OPI scores for the 
three groups under consideration in the 
study. Analysis of variance was employed 
to test for significant variation among the 
Such 
found on only one scale, Social Maturity. 


group means. differentiation was 
On this scale, the high achievers scored 
higher than the other two groups, the 
scores of which were very similar. 
Table 3 presents scores on the A-V-L 
Aesthetic 
scales. With the exception of the Theo- 


Theoretical, Economic, and 
retical scale upon which the means were 
almost identical, analysis of variance was 


again employed for checking the varia- 
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Average Low 
N = 34) (N = 34) 
SD M SD F 
751 53.73 6.24 a 
7.92 40.15 8.07 3.06* 
8.2¢ 36.05 7.59 3.02* 
the second administration of 


tion among the group means. Both the 
Economic and Aesthetic scales yielded F 
ratios approaching the .05 level. On the 
the ob- 
tained the highest mean, with the average 


Economic scale low achievers 
group less than two points below them; 
the Aesthetic the 


high and achievers obtaining 


scale results showed 
average 


very similar scores, with the low achievers 


‘The A-V-L presents a special problem of 
analysis since the six scales on the instrument 
are not independent and the responses tw 
single items serve as determinants of scores 
on more than one scale at a time. This means 
that when computing the differences of mean 
scores for the six scales, one has to overlook 
assumptions involved in analysis of 
variance. For the purposes of this study, it was 
considered more defensible to first analyze the 
mean scores for all but one scale and then to 
limit the analysis to those scales which were 
meaningfully pertinent to the stated hypo 
theses 


some 
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scoring approximately four points below 
the two groups.’ 

The SVIB scores on all scales were 
analyzed by an over-all pattern analysis 
developed by Weissman** which assesses 
the underlying intellectual disposition of 
subjects.” The number of students falling 
into the pattern categories is given in 
Table 4. The three groups differed signifi- 
cantly on the major patterns as determined 
by Chi-square (X°=11.09), with almost 
three times as many high achievers as 
low achievers displaying a theoretical, 
creative, intellectual orientation. In addi- 
tion, all of the high achievers manifesting 
this pattern fell into the scientific, theo- 
retical category (A2) rather than the 
abstract (AO) or social (A3). Conversely, 
the applied-professional pattern had twice 
as many low achievers and half again as 
many average achievers as high achievers, 
with the most striking differences appear- 
ing on the BI and B4 patterns, z.c., orien- 
tation toward the application of prin- 
ciples in the life sciences and business 
areas respectively. The C pattern frequen- 
cies were very similar. The distributions 
within the major A and B categories 
were also tested for differences among 
the three groups, the Chi-square values 
being 7.65 and 9.30 respectively. Both of 
these quantities are significant beyond the 
05 level. 

Frequencies of responses to the two 
biographical items are presented in Table 
5. The first item had asked the students 
to indicate to what organizations they 
belonged or had belonged at sonetime 
in the past. It is of some interest to note 
that very similar proportions (had) be- 
longed to the Boy Scouts (75°), to re- 
ligious youth groups (50°), to academic 
clubs (25 to 30°/), and to social clubs 
(10 to 16%). The one exception, as noted 
in Table 5, dealt with membership in a 
national science organization; about four 
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TABLE IV 


SVIB Profile Analysis Frequencies for 
Matched Groups of High, Average, and Low 
Achievers (Caltech) 





Pattern Sub- High Average Low X? 
group (N= (N= (N= 
37) 37) 37) 
A 0 aN l 2 
2 18 10 5 
Total 18 11 7 
B ] 2 4 10 
2 5 8 6 
3 3 2 4 
4 2 2 5 
5 ea 1 vied 
Total 12 17 25 
G 7 9 5 
11.09* 
*X*° computed for the major A, B, and C 
patterns; P = .025. 


times as many high achievers (40°,) and 
more than twice as many average 
achievers (27°%) as low achievers (10°) 
were or had been members of such or- 
ganizations (X°==8.53). 

In the other item, they had been asked 
to rank in importance each of six possible 
sources of job satisfaction, and then to 
designate that source which was con- 
sidered the most important of all. To be 
permitted “to be creative. and original” 
was designated as the most important 
source of satisfaction for over twice as 
many of the high achievers as the average 
and low groups (X*=16.31). When se- 
lected as either most important or a 
highly important source of job satisfac- 
tion, the numbers for high and average 
achievers were even greater than for the 
low group. 


‘Those unacquainted with the A-V-L may 
question the use of the Aesthetic and Economic 
scales as pertinent values. Recent research has 
indicated that they are stronger correlates of 
interest in learning and scholarship than the 
Theoretical scale. Genuinely motivated stu- 
dents in various major areas consistently tend 
to score higher on the Aesthetic scale than 
on the Theoretical scale. 
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TABLE V 


Frequencies of Responses to Biographical 
items for Matched Groups of High, Average 
and Low Achievers (Caltech) 





a “eae 
Item High age Low x 
Belong or have be- 
longed to national 


science organizations 


Importance to job satis- 
faction: allowance for 
creativity and originality 
Most important 13 
Highly important 18 
Of medium importance 3 
Of low importance 


Nm 
ims 
A 


Nm vw 


16.31* 


NoTE—tThe N’s for the first item are 37 in 
each group; however, those for the second item 
are 34 per group since it was included in the 
second administration of materials nine months 
later 

*P < 025 


Discussion 

The specific results of this investigation 
may appear too equivocal for satisfactory 
conclusions, but there is a pattern running 


°This study provided evidence and support 
for a method of classification on the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank based on the total 
configuration of scale scores. The system en- 
ables each profile of scores to be assigned to 
a single category 
between categories continuum assess- 
ing a fundamental intellectual disposition. 

There are three major categories with a 
number of subcategories under the first two. 
Included under category A are the profiles 
representing a theoretical and abstract orien- 
tation. The other two categories represent a 
less theoretical and more applied orientation, 
with the B category distinguished from the 
C category chiefly on the basis of “more ap- 
plied dispositions at professional levels of 
responsibility.” Space does not permit a listing 
of characteristics and basic patterns underly- 
ing the categorization, but category names 
and brief descriptions for individuals so classi- 
fied follow 


The major differentiation 
is on a 


A Theoretical 

AO Abstract. Intellectual 
world of ideas, concepts, 
without tangible subject focus. 


currosity 
theory 


centers 


on Often 
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through the obtained differences which 
merits further consideration and explora- 
tion. There are no results on the meas. 
(OPI) 
supportive of the second, fourth, and 
fifth hypotheses; however, the results 
bearing on the first and third hypotheses 
provide a basis for perceiving a real dif. 
between the high and low 
achievers, beyond that determined by 
grading policy and procedures. 
Motivation toward learning or a 
general disposition toward the intellectual 
life is the theme of the first hypothesis. 
Four of the pertinent variables do not 
result in significant differences: these are 


ured personality characteristics 


ference 


the OPI scale measuring interest in ideas 
and and the A-V-L scales 
theoretical, economic, and 
aesthetic values. Of the latter, however, 
the Economic and Aesthetic scales yielded 
results approaching the accepted signifi- 
cance level. The fifth variable provides 
the striking difference obtained 
the 


abstractions 
measuring 


most 


among the groups; this is greater 


A2 Scientific. Concern with speculative and 
creative thought, with the spirit of inquiry 


and the scientific method. Intellectualism 
centers on areas of science, research. 
A} Social. Intellectual interests center on 


social institutions, customs, behaviors 
B Applied-Profe sstonal 


Bl Biological Science. Orientation is to 
application of principles, coupled with broad 
areas of independent responsibility. Focus in 
medical, biological, and natural science areas. 

B2 Technical. Orientation is to application, 
independent responsibility in technical areas. 

B34 Welfare. Orientation is to application, 
independent responsibility in areas of work 
with people. 

B4 Business. Orientation is to application, 
independent responsibility in areas of business. 

BS Verbal. Orientation is to application, 
independent responsibility in “verbal” areas, 
often of political, economic nature. 

C Applied-Technical 

Orientation is to application but 
limited aspirations for responsibility 
outdoor, technical, mechanical 
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orientation toward speculative and cre- 
ative thought, inquiry, and the scientific 
method on the part of the high achievers, 
as opposed to the greater orientation to- 
ward the application of principles of the 
low achievers (SVIB profile patterns, 
Table 4). Thus, some support is provided 
for this hypothesis. Additional support is 
furnished by the questionnaire item con- 
cerning “allowance for originality and 
creativity” as an important requirement 
for job satisfaction. This appeared to be 
very important for the high achieving 
group and of much less importance to 
the low group (Table 5). 

The third hypothesis dealing with the 
degree of interest in science receives sup- 
port from two sources. This interest, as 
indicated by membership in science 
organizations (Table 5) and patterns of 
measured interests (A2 patterns for the 
high achievers vs. B patterns for the low 
achievers, Table 4), clearly differentiates 
the high achieving group from the low, 
with the average group falling between 
the two in all cases. 

In a highly selective technical institu- 
tion, as exemplified by Caltech, achieve- 
ment appears to be a function not only 
of high ability and a learned way of 
behaving in an academic environment 
but also of the intensity of interest in 
science and of a particular kind of theo- 
retical or intellectual disposition. The 
latter consists of a set of attitudes or a 
perspective which might be described as 
experimental, speculative, and somewhat 
nonpractical (that is, not concerned with 
immediate application). Although the 
data presented within the limitations of 
this article do not warrant such generali- 
the writers would venture to 
suggest that the disposition, rather than 
the more specific interest in science, is 
the major variable. For students such as 
these, however, the disposition and the 
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interest or commitment to science prob- 
ably go hand-in-hand. In an institution 
in which the emphasis is other than on 
the natural sciences, the matter of genuine 
interest in subject matter might be 
focused on nonscientific content, while 
the basic disposition toward learning 
would be very similar. 

In essence, then, the primary dis- 
tinguishing difference among the groups, 
or perhaps that which distinguishes the 
low achievers from the other two groups, 
appears to lie in the general orientation 
toward learning and the pursuit of know- 
ledge. This difference, however, is un- 
doubtedly a matter more of intensity and 
degree than of kind. Although one might 
predict that the withdrawing students 
would come more often from this low 
achieving, less rewarded group,® the data 
indicate that the low achievers’ interest 
in, and motivation toward, achievement 
in science is far from inadequate. Lesser 
achievement and outright withdrawal 
might well be artifacts in part of the 
student body constituency and, in part, 
of a general faculty grading policy. In- 
deed, it is conceivable that these lower 
achieving students, although measurably 
different in some respects as a group, 
would achieve at higher levels in aca- 
demic programs with different emphases 
and objectives, or in institutions with a 
student body of somewhat lower mental 
caliber. 

Caltech’s specificity, both from the 
standpoint of students’ ability and the 
type of institution (school of natural 
science with a strong theoretical empha- 
sis), provided the opportunity to examine 
variables supposedly related to achieve- 

®More recent analyses of achievement and 
withdrawal data at the end of the third year 
substantiate this prediction, in that approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the students who trans- 


fer out of Caltech are found in the lower 
achieving group. 
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ment but in a unique educational situa- 
tion. A concern for situational determin- 
ants hinges on additional data analyses at 
the Center for the Study of Higher Edu- 
cation which demonstrate the relativity 
of achievement variation. As others have 
undoubtedly surmised, low academic 
achievement is not a singular form of 
behavior, and may or may not be a pat- 
tern of many years’ duration.‘ For a 
percentage of high ability students in 
excellent colleges it is probably a situa- 
tional development, contingent upon 
their choice of institution. By all criteria, 
the low achieving students at Caltech 
were academically successful in their pre- 
college careers. Actually, this is still true 
for the majority, in that they are not fail- 
ing. Their characteristics and the intensity 
of their motivation, notwithstanding the 
more pragmatic orientation for many of 
them, are the earmarks of excellent stu- 
dents. 

A present follow-up study of the stu- 
dents both in this total group who are 
completing their fourth year and those 
who have transferred or withdrawn 
(approximately 30 per cent) will provide 
an opportunity to determine what the 
lower achievement has meant to the stu- 
dent, and to examine additional questions 
related to the personal welfare of the 


individual. 





Summary 


Behavioral correlates of different levels 
of academic achievement were explored 
in a highly selected sample of college 
students in the area of science. Freshman 
year grade point averages were employed 
as the index of achievement, and three 
groups, high, average, and low achievers, 
were selected on the basis of this criterion. 
Five hypotheses pertaining to expected 
differences among the groups were tested 
by means of the following measures: the 
Omnibus Personality Inventory, the 


Blank, the 


Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, 


Strong Vocational Interest 
and two specific biographical items relat- 
ing to student interests and expectations, 
Of the proposed hypotheses, none was 
unequivocally supported; indeed, lack of 
differentiation appeared to keynote the 
groups. One differentiating factor which 
did emerge, however, appears worthy of 
further investigation: this was a variation 
in the intellectual disposition displayed 
by the three groups, with the high 
achievers manifesting a stronger orienta- 
tion toward inquiry, and speculative and 
creative thought, than either of the other 
groups. 


*To be reported in a subsequent paper. 
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Student Personnel Problems Requiring a 
Campus-Wide Approach 


Robert H. Shaffer* 


The traditional organizational structure 
of colleges and universities has led to an 
artificial separation of duties for adminis- 
trative purposes. This structure has led 
to a classification of many problems into 
academic, student personnel or business. 
In turn, this classification has militated 
against the marshalling of 
wherever they might be in the campus 


resources, 


community, to meet many pressing prob- 
lems which cut across the artificial lines. 

Effective education on the campus de- 
pends upon the degree to which the total 
environment or community provides a 
consistent, forceful stimulus in the direc- 
tion of intellectual growth. Various duties 
within the educational enterprise may be 
assigned to specific offices. Assignment of 
responsibility to such offices does not 
make them solely responsible, however, 
nor does it free them of responsibility in 
other areas which might be delegated to 
other divisions of the college or univer- 
sity. 

A significant challenge to educational 
administrators particularly in the years 
ahead is to exercise initiative and inge- 
nuity in utilizing the total resources of 
their institution for the achievement of 
its objectives. This will require aggressive 
efforts to overcome the traditional ten- 
dency to divide the campus community 
into discrete line agencies each indepen- 
dent, in its opinion, of responsibility and 
authority for meeting problems classified 
as falling under another office. 

Student personnel work has _particu- 
larly suffered from this tendency. Some 
practitioners have carved little empires 


*Robert H. Shaffer is Dean of Students, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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for themselves, possibly from feelings of 
insecurity. In other situations the “aca- 
demic” or “business” personnel have been 
so relieved at divesting themselves from 
various student problems that they have 
heaved a sigh of relief at the creation of 
student ofices and have 
promptly disclaimed responsibility for 
such in the future. 

There are a number of significant prob- 
lems facing higher education which have 
some personnel implications but which 
require a unified, cooperative approach 
by all segments of the campus communi- 
ty. Among them would be at least the 
following: 


personnel 


l. Securing a coherence among the 
many cultures and forces operative on the 
campus. Such a coherence must arise 
from the integration of the goals and 
efforts of students and faculty alike. All 
elements of the college community con- 
tribute to student growth. Whether this 
growth is in the desired direction is a 
question of great concern to all educators. 
What the student learns in his out-of- 
class life, for example, determines to a 
great extent the attitudes, the aspirations, 
and the motivation he brings to the class- 
room and the level of achievement he 
attains there. 

For this reason, not only student per- 
sonnel workers are interested in this 
environmental influence. All staff mem- 
bers of the college are. It is not enough 
for the instructor to say, “You keep the 
residence halls quiet so my students can 
study and I'll educate them!” Frus 
trated and exasperated hall personnel can 
only reply, “If you would work them 
harder, they wouldn’t feel they could 
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play around all night and still make 
acceptable grades!” 

The relation of student conduct to 
general scholastic achievement is almost 
exactly the same as the relation of good 
English usage and achievement in the 
English class. Some professors say to 
their colleagues in English, “For heaven’s 
sake! Can’t you do a better job of teach- 
ing these jokers to write?” The frustrated 
and exasperated English instructor can 
only reply, “If you would demand a 
higher quality of English in your written 
work, we could and would be able to 
do a better job.” 

The “yellow slip” plan used in a 
number of colleges is a good example 
of integrating efforts from a number of 
sources to motivate the student. At In- 
diana University the English Department 
provides gummed slips which the instruc- 
tor in any class may paste to any piece of 
written work and check one of three 
comments: 


THE ENGLISH IN THIS PAPER 
Is Not ACCEPTABLE 


It appears to be the result of careless- 
ness. In the future I will expect you 
to write with more care. 
The English in this paper is so poor 
that I have lowered your grade. It 
would pay you to write with more 
care. 
You should take this paper to the 
Writing Clinic for assistance with 
your problems in writing. Report to 
the English Office for an appoint- 
ment at the Clinic. Do this within 
the next week; then return this paper 
to me. 
The Writing Clinic is available to any 
student having trouble with English. In- 
formation about it may be obtained at 
the English Office. 


Closer agreement on the goals and 
objectives by all segments of a college 
and the aggressive realignment of all 
forces within the campus community 1s 
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essential to a vital and effective academic 
effort. While the student _ personnel 
worker is interested in this effort, he must 
to be successful direct his interest and 
work towards organizing, uniting and 
cooperating with all other elements in 
the university. 

2. Facilitating the conscious and effec- 
tive interpretation of the concepts of a 
college, a college education and a college 
educated person. 

The best interest of any enterprise de- 
mands that all associated with it clearly 
understand its objectives both over-all 
and of its component parts. Students par- 
ticularly need to understand what the 
college feels to be a good education, what 
it feels to be marks of its greatness and 
success, and what it expects of its gradu- 
ates. 

Just as a definite relationship exists 
between communication and employee 
productivity in a business enterprise, so 
in the educational enterprise, is there a 
definite relationship between the effec- 
tiveness of the communication of the 
spirit and meaning of the college and the 
productivity of its students. 

Many students have goals other than 
those felt by the college to be of primary 
importance. Such students are satisfied 
with the relative satisfaction of these goals 
and usually feel little disturbance if they 
do not live up to the expectancies of the 
college. This is particularly true when 
the expectancies of the college are vaguely 
stated and communicated. Because they 
feel satisfied when their own goals are 
met to a minimum degree, they sincerely 
do not understand or are not greatly dis- 
turbed by anguished cries of faculty 
members and educational critics that our 
colleges are not doing an adequate job. 

It is important that every institution 
examine carefully what it is doing to 
interpret more effectively to its students 
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its nature, goals and expectancies. In- 
cluded in such an examination should be 
analysis of literature sent to prospective 
students, orientation procedures, the ap- 
proach and content of the opening days 
of classes, the public relations and alumni 
programs, the campus extra-curricular 
program and, particularly, the dominant 
forces in the student culture. 

The importance of this latter aspect 
of the campus, the student culture, has 
been emphasized by the reports on the 
studies at Vassar. 

“The student body as an entity may be 
thought to possess characteristic qualities 
of personality, ways of interacting socially, 
types of values and beliefs, and the like, 
which are passed on from one “genera- 
tion” of students to another and which 
like any culture provide a basic context 
in which individual learning takes place. 
We contend, in fact, that this culture is 
the prime educational force at work in 
the College, for, as we shall see, assimila- 
tion into the student society is the fore- 
most concern of most students. Suffice it 
to say now that in our opinion the 
scholastic and academic aims and processes 
of the College are in large measure trans- 
mitted to incoming students or mediated 
for them by the predominant students 
culture.”! 

Thus, any consideration of securing a 
more coherent campus environment and 
interpreting the meaning and significance 
of this environment to students must take 
into account the values, the status figures, 
and forces prevalent in the campus cul- 
ture. 

3. Assisting each student in understand- 
ing the relevance of higher education to 
his life and problems. 

The writings of the last few years on 
the relationship, or probably more accur- 
ately, the lack of relationship between 
the formation of certain values and a col- 
lege education document the need for 
attention to this function. If colleges are 
to have serious, motivated and thinking 





students on their campuses, they must 
help their students see their college ex- 
perience as more than a passage of time, 
the accumulation of credit hours, or 
merely training to earn a better living. 

Nevitt Sanford, also reporting on the 
Vassar research, concluded that students 
“perceive the curriculum as more or less 
irrelevant and look to each other for the 
instruction that really matters.”* His ob- 
servation had particular reference to sex 
roles in society but are applicable equally 
to other societal issues. Whether or not 
his observations and those of such writers 
as Jacob, Eddy, and others are completely 
accurate, the function of helping the 
student find real meaning in his college 
experience is an important and necessary 
one. The personnel program should pro- 
vide agencies or stimulate forces which 
will organize resources in the college 
community to perform this function. 

4. Re-ortenting the orientation pro 
gram. 

Traditionally, orientation programs 
have tended to emphasize physical and 
social orientation to the possible exclusion 
of orientation to the academic and cul- 
tural environment. Student personnel 
workers have given the new freshman 
tests, told him about the health service, 
introduced him to the campus, mixed 
him with students of the opposite sex, 
taught him the school song and _ yells, 
introduced him to the campus leaders and 
athletes, organized him into groups, and 
then, at the end of so-called orientation 
week, dumped him into class with a sigh 
of relief. 

Critical analysis of the content of many 
of our orientation weeks really reveals 
them to be dis-orientation weeks when 
judged by the extent to which the student 
was introduced to the fact that college 
is a challenging, disturbing, perhaps even 
a shocking experience, and one which 
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will demand more from him in the way 
of self-discipline and motivation than he 
has been called upon to exercise pre- 
viously. 

It is necessary that student personnel 
workers review their approach to orien- 
tation to make certain the major empha- 
sis is made unmistakably clear amjd all 
the procedural and social exercises. Orien- 
tation is a function of the whole institu- 
tion, not just that of the personnel 
worker. 

5. Emphasizing that the student must 
assume responsibility for his education, 
exercise self-discipline in his behavior and 
provide self-direction in his personal and 
intellectual growth. 

Symptoms of the failure of higher edu- 
cation in this regard range all the way 
from panty raids to cheating on one 
continuum, usually the dean’s, and from 
choosing courses to doing just 
enough to get by on another continuum, 
usually the faculty’s. 

Sound personnel practice is based upon 
the principle that every contact with a 
student should lead to his increased inde- 
pendence and ability to handle his prob- 
lems on his own in the future. Yet many 
colleges and universities in their relations 
with students, parents and the public 
attempt to assume a degree of responsi- 
bility which robs society of an important 
lesson it must learn if higher education 
is to be truly higher education. That les- 
son is the fact that a college student must 
grow up and assume certain responsibili- 
ties for himself. 

The parentis 
should not lead colleges to assume more 
authority than the parents themselves 
would exercise if the students were at 
home during the comparable four years. 
Colleges properly have all sorts of per- 
sonnel workers and aids to help the 
student achieve this independence and 


easy 


concept of in loco 
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self-discipline but it is important for the 
whole collegiate community to make 
certain of the direction of such work. 
Certainly, student personnel agencies 
should strive to avoid being what one 
them; namely, a 
“haven for the incompetent.” 


professor describes 


Faculty members need to review their 
thinking in this area with care. Many 
will endorse without reservation the ideas 
expressed above. Yet in another context 
they will demand that personnel workers 
eliminate such time-wasting activities as 
queen contests, fraternities, automobiles, 
social affairs, and campus marriages. 

Involved in the question is the achieve- 
ment of a balance between the authority 
exercised by the institution in all its areas 
and the freedom granted to students. 
Vice President Haskew of the University 
of Texas has described the situation well 
when he characterized present practice 
in higher education as one of: 

“such alternation between the practice 
of authority and the practice of freedom 
that the student is left with nothing more 
than rudderless motive power . . . . Some 
schools deal with this issue on the basis 
of self-defense, I fear, championing 
enough freedom to keep students reason- 
ably happy and practicing enough authori- 
ty to keep teachers from resigning .. . 

‘On three points the protagonists of 
freedom, the protagonists of authority, 
and perhaps all the rest of us are agreed. 

One is that we are not satisfied with the 

results to date of society's efforts to re- 

solve this issue. The second is that the 
synthesis to be worked out must include 
elements of both freedom and authority. 

The third is that a synthesis for schools 


is integral with a synthesis for the family 
and for the community.” 


6. Developing the optimum use of 
housing facilities for educational pur- 
poses. 

American higher education has passed 
from the dormitory era, when halls were 
thought of as a place for the students to 
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sleep and eat while they were being edu- 
cated in the classroom, to the residence 
hall era when programming in the halls 
was emphasized for social and cultural 
ends. The next phase will surely be the 
integration of the living-unit program 
into closer relationship with the academic 
intellectual life of the 
Artificial between 
personnel and academic interests must be 


and institution. 


distinctions business, 
eliminated in favor of a careful analysis 
of the 
operation of the halls and other types of 


most effective organization and 
housing from the point of view of the 
entire institution and its institutional ob- 
yectives. 


] 


libraries, seminar and 


hall 


classrooms, writing clinics, budgeted aid 


Residence 


for educational and cultural programs 


and faculty relations, and many other 


innovations must all be considered. These 
developments are not new on the educa- 
tional scene. What is new in present-day 
thinking is the point that provision of 
funds and expenditure of energy must 
be directed with the thought of utilizing 
them where they will accomplish the 
most from the point of view of education, 
not from artificial distinctions or past 
custom. Attention particularly must be 
directed to experiences of other institu- 
tions to see what adaptations might be 
made or what programs might be 
adopted even if similar funds or facilities 
are not immediately available. Too many 
educational administrators have dismissed 
without 


sideration because their particular institu- 


promising developments con- 
tions did not have the special funds or 
grants others might have. 

7. Striving for the development in each 
student of a strong feeling of identifica- 
tion with his college. 

This feeling is not necessarily related 
to agreement with the stated objectives 
of the college or even with its efforts to 
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have the highest possible academic stand- 
ards. Rather, it is a feeling of belonging 
to and possessing a part of the institution. 

American higher education seems to be 
doing this very well as a whole. In What 
College Students Think,” Goldsen and 
her colleagues report the strongly per- 
sonal feeling most students in all the 
eleven universities studied had towards 
their individual institutions. They did not 
see them as impersonal entities with just 
an educational function. Instead most 
students at each institution saw it as hav- 
ing its own personality over and above 
the individual students in it. 

Such a feeling of identification provides 
i base for efforts to integrate students 
and their cultures into the efforts of the 
total institution. It does not preclude 
strong criticism of phases of the college, 
nor should it, but it does furnish a posi- 


basis evaluating differences among 


tive 
and between student groups, eliminating 
misunderstandings and integrating effort 
towards common objectives. 

Failure to develop further and to use 
this asset in the years immediately ahead 
will constitute sheer administrative and 
professional incompetence. 

8. Assisting institutions in the develop- 
ment of effective positive public relations 
programs defined in the best and broadest 
sense of the term. 

Every institution created by a society 
has the obligation to interpret its work 
and functions to that society. It is almost 
a tragedy for higher education that intel- 
lectuals as a group have built up such a 
feeling of disdain if not antagonism to- 
ward the concept of public relations for 
higher education. An important contri- 
bution of student personnel work is to 
work administrative officers and 
students in developing a program to 
explain and interpret the rational way of 
life, its importance to free society, its 


with 
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essential elements, and the support society 
must give its institutions if they are to 
progress in effectiveness and significance. 

If the colleges and universities of the 
country do an effective job with the stu- 
dents currently enrolled, both in giving 
them something of real value and in 
helping them understand what it is they 
have, there should be no real difficulty 
in explaining the needs and problems of 
higher education to the various publics 
involved. 

Related to all of the preceding points 
but particularly the latter, is the import- 
ance of the image the students of any 
institution have of themselves and their 
institution. In all colleges and universities 
there are greater resources for a higher 
quality education than most educators 
and students recognize. In their student 
bodies there are probably greater talents, 
abilities and personalities than commonly 
recognized. Basic to a release of their 
latent educational potentialities is the 
destruction of the image of college stu- 
dents as irresponsible youngsters and the 
widely held idea that a quality education 
can be secured in only a small number 
of colleges and universities across the 
country. 

A systematic approach to this problem 
area will up-grade higher education very 
greatly but will require the cooperative 
efforts of all segments of the educational 
world. Student personnel workers are in 
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a strategic position to assist in the ad- 
vancement of such a program because of 
their relationship with students, parents, 
high schools and student activities. This 
is not to imply that a superficial image- 
building campaign is in order. An effec- 
tive program can be developed on the 
highest professional and ethical planes. 

In summary, there are a number of 
pressing problems facing higher educa- 
tion in which the student personnel aspect 
seems to be particularly important. How- 
ever, these problems will not be solved 
by student personnel workers alone be- 
cause they involve all aspects of campus 
life. Student personnel administrators 
specifically and higher education adminis- 
trators in general must take the lead in 
overcoming narrow organizational lines 
to mobilize all resources available in the 
educational community to meet these 
problems. 
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Personal and Social Adjustment of Youth 
W. Levi Cash, Jr.* 


Every community of any size has its 
“problem children,” viz., youth who are 
recalcitrant, anti- 
social and truant. To identify these youth 
as early as possible would aid the com- 


shy, hypersensitive, 


munity in planning and initiating pro- 
grams and activities to help youth to 
meet more adequately their needs and 
assist the school in dealing more effec- 
tively with the problems associated with 
instructing such pupils. 

This investigation was part of the over- 
all Texas Cooperative Youth Study Project 
sponsored by Texas Colleges and Univer- 
sities approved to train vocational home- 
making teachers, the House and Family 


Life Division of the Texas Education 
Agency, and the Hogg Foundation for 


Mental Health of the University of Texas. 
The 


basic data on the attitudes, 


study was undertaken to gather 
concerns and 
problems of youth and to provide a basic 
source of information for continuing re- 
search on personality development, per 
sonal and family relations, and mental 
health. More specifically 1) to determine 


Negro youth 


Texas, and 


level of adjustment of 


the 
and youth in general in 
2) to determine whether the two groups 
differed significantly in adjustment as 
measured by the 
Youth Study Adjustment Inventories. 

The 
Youth Study Project consisted of over 


Texas Cooperative 


population of the Cooperative 
13,000 boys and girls in grades nine 
through twelve in 164 schools, represent- 
ing five geographic regions, four com- 
(viz 
non-urbanized 


munity types, small, medium, ur- 


ban, and metropolitan ) 
*W. Levi Cash, Jr., is Visiting Professor of Psychology 
at the University of North Dakota, and formerly 
Director, Counseling Center, Prairie View Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. This article is based on a 
paper originally presented at the 1959 A.C.P.A. con- 
vention in Cleveland 
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and two races (white and Negro). Of 
the 13,000 youth, 1,849 were Negroes. 
The data contained in the research are 
based on responses of the 1,849 Negro 
youth and a carefully selected sample of 
1,000 youth drawn from the CYS total 
population of 13,000. This sample - of 
1,000 cases was selected in such a manner 
that each of the five geographic regions, 
the four community types, and the two 
races contributed youth in proportion to 
the 1950 
This sample was considered by the CYS 


calculations based on census, 
Central Committee to be representative 
of the Texas high school population in 
1956. 

Instruments 


The following instruments were used 
to collect the data: 

Form |. Attitudes 
and Family Living. A questionnaire of 


Toward Personal 
150 items to be rated on a five-point scale 
from strongly agree to strongly disagree. 
The 
Society, Authoritarian Discipline, Criti- 
Youth, 
Family Problems, and Self Inadequacy. 


specific areas were Orientation to 


cism of Education, Criticism 
A brief explanation of each scale is pre- 
sented here. 

O.TS. 
understanding and acceptance of social 


Orientation to Society—The 
customs and moves, and the relationship 
and identification the individual has with 
society. A high score indicates a tendency 
toward pessimism, negative attitudes and 
self-centeredness. 

A.D. Authoritarian Discipline—Meth- 
ods of guiding youth that are strict, rigid, 
youth’s 
standards. High scores indicate a tenden- 
with harsh and 
affectionless child-rearing practices. 


and demanding according to 


cy to show agreement 
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C.O.E. Criticism of Education—Deter- 
mining whether young people feel that 
education (schools and teachers) is meet- 
ing their needs and contributing to their 
development. Particularly, what the 
young person thinks about teachers and 
their teaching. High scores indicate a 
tendency for youth to be very critical of 
their 


schools, teachers, and 


teaching 
methods. 

C.O.Y. Criticsm of Youth—The pur- 
pose here is to determine what the young 
person thinks and feels about youth. Ten- 
dency indicated by high scores shows a 
negatively critical attitude toward their 
own age group. 

F.P. Family Problems—This area seeks 
to determine whether the various needs 
(love, security, belonging, individual ex- 
pression) are provided in family life. 
High scores indicate a tendency for the 
young people to admit the presence of 
frustrations in experiencing satisfaction 
of these needs. 

Sf.1. Self-Inadequacy—Responses to this 
scale bring out feelings of inferiority due 
to certain deficiencies of the self. High 
scores indicate a tendency toward strong 
feelings of inferiority. 

Form II. Problems of 
Personal Living. Consisted of 115 items 


Concerns and 


to be answered according to their truth- 
fulness and importance in the following 
areas: Family Tensions, Personal Adjust- 
ment, Social Inadequacy, Resentment of 
Family Life Style, Social Conformity, 
Social Isolation, Financial Troubles, and 
Resentment of Dependency. High scores 
for these scales indicated poor adjustment. 
A brief explanation of each of these scales 
is presented here. 

Fa.Te. 
lationship between or among members 
of the family. High scores indicate a 
tendency toward conflict between family 
members. 


Family Tensions—Strained re- 
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P.A. Personal Adjustment—The ability 
to make satisfying personal adjustment 
in a variety of life experiences. High 
scores indicate a tendency toward difficul- 
ty in admitting problems in a variety of 
life experiences, and in inter- and intra- 
personal relationships. 

S.I. Social Inadequacy—Deficiency in 
relationships (social) with others. High 
scores indicate a tendency to show the 
lack of feeling of belongingness. 

R.F.L.S. Resentment of Family Life 
Style—Displeasure with the way of life 
which the family leads. High scores indi- 
cate a tendency toward displeasure. 

S.C. Social Conformity—Compliance 
with the standards of the peer group. 
High scores indicate a tendency for the 
individuals to admit to problems faced 
in adjusting to standards set by age 
group. 

S.Is. Social Isolation—Feelings of lone- 
liness and of rejection by age group. High 
scores indicate a tendency toward posi- 
tive feelings of rejection. 

Fi.Tr. Financial Troubles—The defi- 
ciency of monetary funds and its effect 
on the individual. High scores indicate 
a tendency to admit financial troubles 
and feelings of hostility because of such 
conditions. 


R.O.D. Resentment of Dependency—This 
is a problem faced by many adolescents 
who are displeased with controls exerted 
by the family. High scores indicate a 
tendency to feel hostile toward parental 
control because of inability to avoid it. 
Procedure 
Two specific hypotheses were tested. 
i. There is no significant relation 
among the fourteen Attitude and 
Problems Scales of the CYS sample 
and Negro youth. 
2. There is no significant relation be- 
tween the CYS sample and Negro 
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youth on the fourteen Attitude and 
Problems Scales. 

Pearson’s Product-Moment Correlation, 
the ¢-test of difference between means 
were used in making the analysis and 
the obtained were tested for 
significance at the one-percent level and 
five-percent level of confidence. 


statistics 


Findings 

The coefficients of correlation for the 
CYS sample and Negro youth are entered 
in Table 1. 

While coefficients of .10 were signifi- 
cant, attention was given only to coefh- 
cients with an r of about .60 or greater. 
An inspection of Table 1 reveals that 
with reference to the CYS sample certain 
marked positive correlations were ob- 
tained. Youth who scored high on Family 
Tension and Personal Adjustment were 
high on Resentment of Family Life Style 
and Resentment of Dependency. That is, 
youth who felt that a strained relation- 
ship existed between and among members 
of the family who found themselves in 
conflict with persons had difficulty mak- 
ing satisfying personal adjustment in a 
variety of life experiences and particularly 
in inter- and intra-personal relationships. 
They were also displeased with the way 
of life in which the family lived and had 
hostile feelings toward parental control 
since they could not avoid it. 

Youth who lacked a feeling or a sense 
of belongingness and who felt unable to 
establish wholesome relations with others, 
particularly their peers, also experienced 
a strong sense of inability to resolve their 
personal problems. (Personal Adjustment 
and Social Inadequacy.) 


Negro Youth 


The data in Table 1 also show that a 
substantial relationship was found be- 
tween Family Tension and the scales 
pertaining to Personal Adjustment, Re- 
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sentment of Family Life Style and Re- 
sentment of Dependency. In these rela 
tions Negro youth were similar to the 
CYS sample. 

In addition, Negro youth who experi- 
enced conflict within the family also 
admitted positive feelings of loneliness 
and rejection by their peers, as well as 
admitting feelings of hostility to unavoid- 
able parental control. (Family Tension 
and Social Inadequacy.) 

Like the CYS sample, Negro youth 
possessed a sense of deficiency in social 
relations and an inability to make a 
wholesome and satisfying personal adjust- 
ment in a variety of experiences. (Per- 
sonal Adjustment and Social Inadequa- 
cy.) 

Negro youth differed from the CYS 
sample with regard to Personal Adjust- 
ment and Resentment of Family Life 
Style and Financial Troubles. That is, 
youth who expressed dissatisfaction re- 
garding their personal adjustment were 
also dissatished with life patterns of their 
family. These youth also indicated that 
they were faced with the problem of 
finance and felt hostile about the situa- 
tion. 

Finally, Negro youth who lacked a 
feeling of belongingness also resented 
their family mode of living and indicated 
strong feelings of rejection. 

When the coefficients of correlation for 
Negro youth and the CYS sample were 
compared, in each instance where the two 
groups differed significantly, the former 
group had the larger coefficients. The 
obtained r’s showed that the Negro youth 
were decidedly more poorly adjusted in 
certain areas. These data are also pre- 
sented in Table 1. 

A review of the table of inter-scale 
relation shows that many other interpre- 
taticns may be drawn using other r’s. The 
interpretations pointed out in this study 
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TABLE | 
Intercorrelation Matrix for the Personal and Social Adjustment Scales' 


Sales O.T.S. AD. COE.COY. FP. Sf. FaTe. PA. Si. RFLS. SC. Sis. Fi.Tr.R.0.D. 
O.TS. 
A.D. 45 
(42) 
COE. 48 29 
(42) (28) 
CO.Y. 34 40 22 
(39) (40) (27) 
F.P 26 04 31 09 
(24) (06) (30) (07) 
SFL. 39 22 37 26 37 
(44) (28) (45) (38) (41) 
Fa.Te. 25 15 20 19 46 34 
(20) (16) (21) (13) (431) (30) 
P.A. 22 09 20 24 25 41 64 
(19) (12) (20) (15) (21) (32) (74) 
S.1. 23 16 18 23 20 42 53 65 
(20) (14) (19) (14) (23) (35) (70) (74) 
R.F.LS. 27 11 22 16 42 32 72 58 49 
(18) (15) (16) (10) (27) (28) (72) (66) (63) 
S.C 20 18 10 20 14 22 46 49 42 39 
19) (19) (15) (14) (14) (25) (51) (54) (52) (47) 
S.Is. 21 12 16 17 19 30 48 53 54 44 45 
(15) (18) (12) (23) (30) (61) (59) (62) (54) (53) 
Fi.Tr. 15 06 13 13 28 29 50 51 44 50 34 35 
(16) (07) (14) (08) (20) (22) (59) (60) (56) (52) (47) (52) 
R.O.D. 24 12 20 15 41 28 64 52 42 56 37 42 41 
14) (10) (13) (13) (25) (24) (63) (58) (54) (57) (44) (55) (52) 
‘Decimal points have been removed. 
CYS Sample Population, N= 1000, indicated without ( ); CYS Negro Population, N= 
1,849, indicated with ( _). 








— 
\o 


are only a few that can be drawn from TABLE 2 
the data and, in the interest of brevity, Mean Differences of CYS Samples and 
‘ Negro Youth on Personal and Social 


do not mention variables on which both Adjustment Scales 


groups earned favorable scores showing 
: : Mean 

good adjustment. But a study of these Scales M, M. Differences S.E. t 
data make such interpretations possible. O.TS. 409 5.51 142 243 .58** 
A.D. 5.09 629 120 261 .46** 


To describe more precisely group dif Cor 519 564 54 274 20 


ferences and characteristics, the means COY 5.19 5.65 46 228 «20 
for each group were compared. (Table F.P. 451 5.35 84 266 32** 
2.) Sf.1. pe 06 2353 
” is as FaTe. 499 551 52 259 .20 
Negro youth differed significantly from _P.A. ‘5 43 27% ae 
the CYS sample on the following vari- Sl. 5.14 5.23 092.5504 
ables: viz., Orientation to Society Bris. 4 32 10 395 2" 
a Y $C. 485 542 57 240 24 
Authoritarian Discipline, Family Prob- ss. 496 5.32 36 205 18 


lems, and Resentment of Family Life FiTr. 469 484 15 204 07 
Style. On these variables Negro youth RO-D. 5.00 5.27 27 240 Il 


showed a tendency toward unwholesome ™M:=CYS Population, M:=Negro Population 
) Significant at the 1 percent level of confidence 


adjustment. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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Administrative Practices in Men’s Housing 


William J. Crane* 


A major problem in the administration 
of men’s residence halls, and perhaps all 
student housing, is the division of respon- 
sibility between the student personnel 
staff and the business office. All too often 
the program of one is an anathema to 
the other. 

In an attempt to isolate problems of 
responsibility, a survey of administrative 
practices was made. A questionnaire was 
sent to forty-three colleges and universi- 
ties with student populations of 2,000 to 
8,000. This sample is representative of 
the moderate-sized institutions. Com- 
pleted questionnaires were received from 
thirty-nine institutions in twenty-six 
states. 

Many of the responding institutions 
reflect the extent of the problem by 
demonstrating a variety of practices, not 
only among the campuses, but on each 
campus. They demonstrate the continua- 
tion of past policies put into effect when 
the school was small and the search for 
new policies adapted to increased size 
and increased residence hall populations. 

The following areas of administrative 
practices were included in the survey: 

1. title and status of officers in charge 

of the halls 
. responsibilities of the officers 
. employment and other compensation 
. student assistants 
. student government 


6. outstanding or chronic problems of 
residence hall operation 


> Ww bro 


A) 


It was hoped that these areas would 
point up variations in practice 
which assumptions could be made. 


from 


Titles and Status of Officers 
Some implications concerning the re- 
*William J. Crane is Associate Professor of Education 


and Psychology at Eastern Illinois University, Charles- 
ton, Iilinois. 
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sponsibility of the officers in charge of 
the residence halls can be found in ana- 
lyzing the titles and status given. Among 
the titles of these offices, the term “Direc- 
tor” appears in 51 per cent of the cases 
reported on the questionnaire. The titles 
of Director, Residence Director, ‘and 
Head Resident were the most frequently 
used. About 21 per cent of the titles in- 
cluded the term “Head.” Other titles are 
in an extreme minority. These titles are: 
Supervisor, Housemother, Manager, Ad- 
viser, Prefect, Proctor, Dean of Men, 
Dean of Students, and Assistant Dean of 
Students. 

From the titles, it appears that the 
position of officer in charge of the halls 
is recognized as a separately functioning 
unit requiring a specific set of duties. The 
person holding the office directs a separ- 
ate administrative unit that requires his 
full attention. Older titles—Proctor, Pre- 
fect, Housemother, and Advisor—are in 
little use and are gradually disappearing 
as a more definite division of function is 
being devised. 

For purposes of identification in this 
article, there will be a distinction made 
between the officer in charge of a resi- 
dence hal! and his immediate superior. 
As has been indicated, the title of Direc- 
tor is more frequently used than any 
other title. Therefore, the officer in charge 
of a hall will be referred to as the Resi- 
dence Director. 

The individual in charge of all resi- 
dence halls can also be distinguished by 
title. The survey indicated that, of the 
total group of Residence Directors, 41 
per cent were responsible to a Director 
of Residence Halls. A sizeable proportion, 
31 per cent, were responsible to a Dean 
of Men and 21 per cent were responsible 
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to a Dean of Students or similar official. 
Since Director of Residence Halls is the 
most frequently used title, that will be the 
title used here. 

The administrative orientations of the 
Residence Director and the Director of 
Residence Halls can be assumed by look- 
ing at items of the survey. The officer in 
charge of all halls has faculty status at 
36 perecent of the answering institutions. 
He has administrative status at 34 per 
cent of the schools and staff status at 20 
per cent. Staff status, in practice, does 
not require graduate degrees, so it may 
be safe to assume that this group is more 
closely allied with business than with 
the student personnel area. Because facul- 
ty status usually means the earning of 
advanced degrees, it can be assumed that 
this group is allied with the student per- 
sonnel area. The administrative status 
group could be tied to either a business 
or a student personnel staff, but more 
likely the former. 

None of these assumptions can be defi- 
nitely substantiated, but for the purposes 
of this article they will be used. There- 
fore, the Director of Residence Halls 
appears to be a member of the business 
staff in 54 per cent of the cases and of 
the student personnel staff in 36 per 
cent. The remaining group is unclassifi- 
able or consists of a joint responsibility to 
both areas. 

In actual practice it is probable that 
many Directors of Residence Halls have 
a split responsibility. It may be that a 
clear classification is possible only 
through a job description or a tabulation 
of duties. 

Such a tabulation can be made for the 
Residence Director. 


Responsibilities of the Residence Directors 


That residence hall operation is com- 
posed of a multitude of activities and 
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services is a fact drawn from a listing of 
the responsibilities of the Residence Di- 
rectors. Areas of responsibility were 
defined as administrative, educational, 
social, and out-of-hall. 

Listed in order of occurrence, the 
responses are as follows: 


TABLE | 
Summary Residence Director's Duties 
Number of Area of 
Duty Responses Responsibility 

Maintains order 35 Administrative 
Directs undergraduate 

assistants 29 Administrative 
Helps plan social 

activities 29 = Social 
Counsels residents on 

some problems 27 Educational 
Organizes hall orien- 

tation program 27 ~— Social 
Helps with hall 

organization program 26 Social 
Supervises check-in 

and check-out 24 Administrative 
Assigns rooms 24 Administrative 
Supervises social 

activites 24 Social 
Refers problems 

to superiors 23 Administrative 
Serves as host or hostess 21 Social 
Trains student workers 20 Educational 
Advises student 

government units 20 = Social 
Issues permissions 19 Administrative 
Supervises employees 18 Administrative 
Directs graduate 

assistants 16 Administrative 
Conducts group 

discussion sessions 16 Educational 
Trains graduate 

assistants 15 Educational 
Serves on 

faculty committees 15 Our-of-Hall 
Executive in complete 

charge of hall 14 Administrative 
Trains employees 13 Administrative 
Directs leadership 

training program 13. Educational 
Teaches one or 

more classes 13 Our-of-Hall 
Keeps an inventory of 

supplies & equipment 12 Administrative 


Serves on student- 


faculty committees 12 Out-of-Hall 
Counsels residents 
on all problems 10 Educational 
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TABLE | (Continued) 





Number “7% 


Area of 
Duty Responses Responsibility 

Has other 

administrative duties 10 Out-of-Hall 
Hires employees 9 Administrative 
Conducts “how-to- 

study” class 9 Educational 
He is a part of the 

governing unit 9 Social 
Advises other 

student groups 8  Out-of-Hall 
Operates only 

under supervision 5 Administrative 


Supervises dining room 5 Administrative 


Supervises business 


matters 3 Administrative 
Acts as a chaperone 3 Social 
Plans academic programs 2 Educational 
Handles all 

discipline cases 2 Administrative 
Supervises operation 

of the kitchen l Administrative 


In the administrative area of responsi- 
bility, there were 301 responses. This is 
the largest number and suggests that most 
of the effort of a Residence Director is 
spent here. In terms of percentiles, 49.4 
per cent of the responses were to adminis- 
trative duties. The next busiest area was 
social with 138 responses or 22.7 per cent 
of the total. The educational area had 
110 responses, or 18 per cent, and the 
out-of-hall area had 60 responses or 9.9 
per cent. 

The obvious conclusion is that the 


major portion of time spent and the 
major importance is given to administra- 
tive, social, edtcational, and out-of-hall 
responsibilities, in that order. Most insti- 
tutions consider the practical, physical 
operation of the halls the most vital for 
the officer in charge. Few directors are 
asked to out-of-hall 
responsibilities. and social activities are 


allowed or have 
given much more emphasis than educa- 
tional activities. Thus, it is difficult to 
assign an exact area of orientation, cither 
business or student personnel, to the Resi- 
dence Director. The duties listed above 


are about evenly divided between ad- 
ministrative on one hand and social, edu- 
cational, and out-of-hall on the other. 
The orientation of the Residence Direc- 
tor, then, is about evenly divided between 
the business, or administrative area, and 
the student personnel area. 


Employment and Compensation 


Conclusions can be drawn from an 
analysis of compensation and working 
conditions. The salaries reported by 26 
institutions range from nothing (Jesuit 
priest) to $8,000 per year. The average 
cash salary is moderate. The modal figure 
was $4,450 and was reported by six 
schools. The mean figure was $3,638 and 
the median $3,767. Some improvement in 
the average figure is possible when one 
finds that fifteen of the reporting colleges 
and universities do not include board and 
room. For these schools, $500 to $1,500 
could be added to the salary figures. 

Nearly one-half of the schools report- 
ing described the salaries and other forms 
of compensation as coming from the 
faculty payroll. Actually, 41 per cent of 
the institutions stated “faculty payroll” 
and 47 per cent stated “income from the 
halls.” The remaining four 
colleges combine the sources of compen- 


residence 


sation depending upon the duties in each 
area. 

A division of responsibility is evident 
when hiring authority is considered. The 
same proportion, 44.2 per cent, of respon- 
ses stated that residence officials were 
hired by the Director of Residence Halls 
as stated hiring by either a Dean of Stu- 
dents or a Dean of Men. The remaining 
five responses were divided among a col- 
lege hiring committee, an administrative 
hiring committee, and a faculty hiring 
committee. Thus, the student personnel 
area and the business area are equally 
represented in hiring. 
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Student Assistants 

The titles, compensation, and responst- 
bilities of student assistants may give 
some clues to attitudes toward residence 
hall organization. Of thirty-seven col- 
leges and universities responding, thirty- 
five indicated that student assistants are 
used in the halls. Of these schools, 78 
per cent employ undergraduates and 70 
per cent employ graduate students. Ob- 
viously, many institutions employ both 
while only two schools do not use student 
assistants. 

There is some pattern to the titles given 
to student assistants. The largest propor- 
tion, 43.4 per cent, hold titles using the 
word “counselor.” These may be “Student 


“ 


Counselor,” “Residence Hall Counselor,” 
“Floor Counselor.” or some other varia- 
tion. The next largest group, 32.5 per 


cent, used “assistant” in titles such as 


“Graduate Assistant,” “Resident Assist- 
ant,” “Assistant Head Resident,” and 
“Dormitory Assistant.” The remaining 


24.1 per cent showed a great deal of 
variety as illustrated by the following: 
Prefect, Proctor, Chief Assistant Coun- 
selor, Resident Associate Adviser, Student 
Resident Adviser, Dormitory Manager, 


Hall Manager. 


The term “counselor” may be more 
indicative of the student personnel area 
and the term “assistant” may be more 
indicative of business. With this assump- 
tion, it would seem that the orientation 
of student workers is slightly toward the 
student personnel 


area, although not 


significantly so. 


Some conclusions may be possible from 
an analysis of the statements regarding 
the duties of student assistants. A list of 
duties mentioned by the responding insti- 


tutions and the number of 


responses 
follows: 
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TABLE Il 
Duties of Student Assistants 
Institutions Duty ir 
34 Maintain order 
29 Counseling on study habits 
28 Counseling on personal problems 
28 Orientation activities 
28 Check rooms for cleanliness 
23 Clerical work 
22 Help with student government 
22 Keep records 
19 Plan and direct social activities 
16 Evaluate other residents 
10 Supervise other student workers 
Report on physical plant 
I Plan programs 
I Discipline 
| Main room 


Since two institutions indicated that 
student assistants are not used, the total 
group responding to the question of 
duties would be thirty-seven. A majority 
would be nineteen. Of the fifteen duties 
listed, a majority of the institutions re- 
ported nine as being required of student 
assistants. Of the nine items, four are 
basically administrative and five are pri 
marily educational or social. The division 
is again about equal between the business 
and the student personnel areas. 

Another indication of attitude in re- 
gard to the use of student assistants comes 
from a statement of the direction of 
responsibility. In 63 per cent of the halls, 
student assistants are responsible to the 
full-time Residence Director. In 37 per 
cent of the halls, the responsibility is 
divided between the Director and either 
a Dean of Students or a Dean of Men. 

The academic training required of stu- 
dent assistants is only slightly indicative 
of attitudes toward residence hall opera- 
tion. Only four institutions expressed a 
preference for graduate majors in coun- 
seling and guidance. Of eighteen schools 
responding to the question, thirteen, or 
72 per cent, said that graduate students 
could major in any area. Only one school 
wanted a major in business administra: 
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tion. In the same way, undergraduate 


majors were given no preference in 


twenty-two schools. 

achieved for student 
financial or other 

forms of compensation for the work. Of 

the total group responding, 46.3 per cent 


Some status is 


assistants through 


indicated that salaries were paid to stu- 
dent assistants. The range of pay was 
from $15 to $70 per month. Most salary 
rates were at or slightly above the usual 
rate for students working on campus. Of 
number of 


the remaining institutions, 


22.2 per cent compensated student assist- 
ants with no charge for rooms and 20.5 


per cent offered free room and board. 


Residence Hall Government 


Common practices in the organization 
of student government were reflected in 
the survey. Units of student government 
were active in 90.5 per cent of the cases. 
Only four schools stated that no such 
agencies were in operation. Of the stu- 
dent units, 54.8 per cent were councils 
No finer 


governing a single hall sub- 


divisions were mentioned. 

The duties of the hall councils show 
some variety. They range from actually 
taking action and buying equipment to 
Residence 


recommending action to a 


Director. 

In twenty-four schools, committees 
were set up as needed, but only a few 
standing committees existed. The type of 
committees are about evenly distributed 
among the social and educational areas 
with a few administrative committees. 

Apparently, the student government is 
concerned mainly with the upsets of the 
hall other than administrative. It might 
be assumed that in this way the Residence 
Director has to pay little attention to the 
social, educational, and athletic areas of 
the hall program and can spend more 
time on strictly business matters. 
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Committee organization was reported, 
but not on a large scale. More than half 
of the institutions had either an intra- 
mural or a committee or both. 
Other committees were listed as follows: 


social 


TABLE Ill 

Residence Hall Government Committees 

Number of 

Committee Institutions 
Athletic 11 
Publicity 11 
Judicial 9 
Orientation 9 
Scholarship 9 
Food 8 
Music 2 
Secretarial] 2 
Art 2 
Personnel l 
Mail l 
Educational l 
Program l 
Housemanager’s l 
“Leader's Group” l 


Some continuity is maintained in 
setting up councils and committees. Of 
the thirty-four institutions responding to 
a question of length of time in office, 88.2 
per cent said that councils and commit- 
tees were elected or appointed for the 
school year. The remaining schools ap- 
point or elect for a fraction of the school 
year or indefinitely. 

Of the thirty-nine answering schools, 
one said that there were no organized 
social activities. Only twenty-seven, 69.2 
per cent, mentioned open houses, 24 listed 
Homecoming, 21 listed hall parties, and 
20 indicated orientation activities. There 
is a question of the degree to which this 
moderate amount of organized social 
activity reflects the desires of the residents 
or the effort expended by the officials and 
committees of the halls. However, it 
should be kept in mind that women’s 
halls are also offering special programs, 
in many cases considerably more time 
consuming than those of the men’s halls. 
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Since many of these organized events are 
coeducational, they would take the time 
of men and would limit the hall social 
activities of men. 

Social activities in men’s halls do not 
occur with any great frequency. Over 
one-half of the institutions reported only 
four activities consistently. These activi- 
ties were open houses, Homecoming, hall 
parties, and orientation. Other events 
listed in order of popularity were: 


TABLE IV 
Social Activities in Residence Halls 


Number of 


Activity Institutions 


Exchange dinners 15 
Record dances 14 
All-school dances 10 
Special event dinners 10 
Movies on weekends 
Coffee hours 

Stunt night 

Carnival 

Birthday dinners 

Teas 

Ice cream social 

Picnic 

Social forum 

Fireside 

Faculty guest night 
Educational movies and 
Cultural visitors 
Mothers’ Day 


talks 
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Outstanding or Chronic Problems 
of Residence Hall Operation 

Statements concerning outstanding or 
chronic problems of residence hall opera- 
tion were requested. These problems can 
be listed in order of greatest response: 


TABLE V 
Problems of Residence Hall Operation 
Problem _ See 

Selection of officer in charge of halls 23 
Parking 20 
Residence hall buildings 19 
Referrals 13 
Supervision of counseling in halls 13 
Determination of residence hall policy 12 
Supervision of dining hall 11 
Training student assistants 10 
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TABLE V (cont’d) 

Problem 
Supervision of housekeeping 

and maintenance 
Coordination with counseling center 
Time-off for hall officers 
Line of responsibility 
Status of officer in charge of hall 
Location of halls 
Delegation of duties 
Planning social events 
Supervision of social events 
Vacations for hall officers 
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It can be seen that the three items of 
most concern to residence hall workers 
and the bulk of the remaining items are 
of an administrative nature. It is safe to 
assume that, since these problems loom 
large in the opinions of the staff, they 
are integral parts of the job of residence 
hall operation. Because so few items re- 
late to educational or social matters, it is 
apparent that the major concern must be 
administrative and, therefore, the major 
concern, and orientation, of workers in 
the housing area is in business matters. 
Summary 

The title “Director” suggests an ad- 
ministrative function in which one directs 
the activities of a unit or group of indi- 
viduals. 

The officer in charge of a hall can be 
called a Residence Director. The Resi- 
Directors are responsible to a 
Director of Residence Halls in 41 per 
cent of the cases and to a student person- 
nel worker, either a Dean of Students or 
a Dean of Men, in 52 per cent of the 
cases. 

The current activities of the Residence 
Director are administrative, social, educa- 
tional, and out-of-hall, in that order and 
about evenly divided between the business 
and the student personnel areas. 

A clear illustration of the division of 
responsibility between the business and 
student personnel areas is the source of 
salaries for officers of the halls where 47 


dence 
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per cent indicate revenue from residence 
halls and 41 per cent indicate faculty 
payroll. The division is obviously slight. 

Another 
comparison of hiring practices. The hir- 
ing of officers of the halls is divided 
equally between the Director of Resi- 
dence Halls and the student personnel 


staff. 


Student assistants, either undergradu- 


illustration comes from a 


ate or graduate, are more often called 
“Counselors” than “Assistants” by propor- 
tions of 43.4 per cent to 32.5 per cent. 

The duties of student 
about evenly divided between education- 


assistants are 


al-social activities and administrative 


activities with a slight leaning toward 
the former. 
The student assistants are responsible 


only to the Residence Director in 63 per 





divided 


have a 


of the and 
responsibility in 37 per cent. 

Student governing bodies exist on 905 
per cent of the campuses and the duties 
assigned or accepted are mainly in the 
educational-social area. 


cent cases 


The major problems of concern to off- 
cers of the halls. are administrative in 
nature and more closely connected to 
business affairs than to student personnel 
work. 

The overriding characteristic of resi- 
dence hall operation is the even distribu- 
tion of duties and responsibilities between 
the business and student personnel areas. 
The obvious conclusion would be an even 
distribution of authority, of channels of 
responsibility, of budgeting considera- 
tions, and of all other aspects of residence 
hall operation. 
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@ Personal and Social (ContTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 


Conclusions 


1. Youth who admitted the presence of 
Family Tension also possessed strong 
feelings of Social Inadequacy or feel- 
ings of inferiority and social rejection. 
They had a tendency to be dissatisfied 

their Family Style Life 

to have strong feelings of Resentment 


with and 
of Dependency. They also showed a 
strong need for wholesome personal 
adjustment. These youth would also 


admit to a concern about financial 
security. 
2. Negro youth differed significantly 


from the CYS sample when the co- 
efficients of inter-correlation for the 
following Problem and Attitude Scales 
for each group were compared: Family 
Tension, Personal Adjustment, Social 
Inadequacy, Resentment of Family 
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Life Style, Social Conformity, Social 
Isolation, Financial Troubles, and Re- 
sentment of Dependency. The r’s for 
Negro youth exceeded those for the 
CYS sample. 

3. The CYS sample differed significantly 
from Negro youth when coefficients 
of inter-correlations were compared on 
the scales of Family Problems and 
Family Tension; Self-Inadequacy, and 
Social Inadequacy. In these compari- 
sons the CYS sample r’s exceeded those 
for Negro youth. 

4. The two groups differed significantly 
in their levels of adjustment with re- 
gard to Orientation to Society, Au- 
thoritarian Discipline, Family Prob- 
lems, and Resentment of Family Life 
Style. 
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Who Shall be Eliminated? 


Criteria for College Admissions 
John D. Black* 


Criteria for college admissions must be 
viewed in relation to two current values 
in American society. The first of these 
is an extension of the historic American 
ideal that all citizens should be educated 
to some reasonable degree. We have seen 
the redefinition of the word citizen to 
include women and the degree of educa- 
tion has increased 
from the 8th to the 12th grade and seems 
destined to move further upward for all 
but the lowest socio-economic classes. 


deemed _ reasonable 


The second controlling value is of more 
recent development in the United States, 
perhaps because it appears at first blush to 
run counter to our ancient conceptions 
of democracy. This is the view which 
places high value on the uniquely gifted 
wr talented. It suggests that all men are 
jot created equal, that some are unusually 
brilliant, and that the nation cannot sur- 
vive without utilizing these endowed 
citizens in positions of intellectual leader- 
ship. To many educators this is an excit- 
ing, gratifying, and perhaps corrupting 
development. They feel vindicated, and 
perhaps a bit vindictive after years of 
suffering at the hands of a society which 
did not greatly value scholars. 

The power and pervasiveness of this 
value are clearly waxing. One of the first 
clues to its wide acceptance was the adop- 
tion of a scholastic aptitude test as a basis 
for draft deferment. Other signs have 
appeared rapidly: scholarly presidential 
candidates, who are respected if not 
elected; TV panels and quiz programs 
which place a premium on knowledge; 
"John D. Black is Director, Student Counseling and 


Testing Center, Stanford University, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia. This paper is an adaptation of ti 


address given at an annual American College Per- 
sonnel Association Convention. 
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high school valedictorians who are no 
longer seen as freaks, more to be pitied 
than admired. Even runners-up in na- 
tional scholarship competition have their 
names published in the newspapers now- 
adays. In an increasing number of com- 
munities, public school teachers can an- 
ticipate ultimately earning five-figure 
salaries. No school system has failed to 
experience the impact of increased public 
concern about education of the more able 
student—so much so that it often seems 
that the average student is the forgotten 
man. Indeed, there is some irony in the 
spectacle of an abhorrent communist 
philosophy precipitating the demise of 
the democratic fiction of universal equali- 
ty and stimulating the development of 
an intellectual elite in America. 

In any event, admission policies and 
practices in colleges and universities seem 
increasingly to reflect this second value. 
Schools with selective admissions boast 
about their selection ratios; schools with 
open admissions, about how many stu- 
dents they eliminate after the first semes- 
ter. In most private universities, the trend 
is to admit a more and more select popu- 
lation judged by a combination of high 
school grades and aptitude test scores. 
Last fall in one such school, 64°/ of the 
freshman class had a 3.6 high school 
G.P.A. or better, which means a clear 
preponderance of A’s over B’s and cer- 
tainly not more than one or two C’s. 
Eighty-one percent had a 3.4 or better— 
for example, a minimum of 14 A’s, 14 
B’s and 2 C’s during the last three years 
of high school—in solid subjects, of 
course. 

The trend in aptitude test scores is 
similar. Using data from the same institu- 
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tion, in the fall of 1955, 27°4 of the men 
of the women had S.A.T. scores 
600; last fall the 


and 63, respectively. These figures are 


and 4] 
above 


Sy 


percentages were 


equalled or exceeded by dozens of pres- 
niversities, and they will soon be 
eq ialled by scores. It is seductive to be- 


lieve that the more rarefied the selection, 


the better the survival rates, but there is 

point of diminishing returns. The sur- 
vival rate to the sophomore year at one 
at better than 89 


four years, 
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lower third of their high school classes 


from trends toward 


selectivity are a mixed blessing. While the 


enrolling. These 
university with an open door policy is ‘an 
anachronism which cannot long survive, 
an arbitrary achievement criterion under 
which only one out of eight high school 
graduates can enter his state university 
and two out of three cannot even enroll 
in their state colleges seems likely to cause 


. oatel ne . 
irreparable losses to society. 


Visualize an immature, somewhat re- 
bellious high 


1.Q of 14 


school sophomore with an 
or so who earns 2 D’s, 4 C’s, 
4 B’s. During the summer, he makes 
a spurt toward maturity, comes to terms 


] 


ana 


himself, or his parents, and decides 
he wants to go to a selective private uni- 
ersity. To obtain a 3.4 average he must 


A’s—twenty of them—in his last 


get all 


two years of high school. No more acting 
yut for him! If his senior English teacher 
is Miss Jones, who gave him a D in 
sophomore composition, what price must 


an A 
honest 


self- 


he pay to convince her he is now 


student? Probably quite a bit in 


hard work and perhaps some in 
respect and integrity. 


At th Uni 


ussessments of very renowned persons 


rsity of California inten- 


S1V 

in the fields of science, mathematics, 
engineering, literature and architecture 
have found that a large number of these 


uniquely ative persons would not, on 


of their high school records, 
admitted to many private and 
public institutions today. The story 1s not 


apocryphal about the college board of 


1 


trustees who discovered that eight out of 


fen of the m would not have been admis- 


sable to the college for which they were 


currentl\ responsible ! 


The point is that college admissions 


which are highly selective on the basis 
yt high school achi vement alon can 
sult in the loss to society of a substantial 
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number of potentially creative individu- 
als. The addition of an S.A.T. score does 
little to improve this situation. The so- 
called “personal rating” or social factor 
in a composite admissions criterion also 
contributes little to ameliorate the situa- 
tion. It often functions primarily to 
eliminate those high achievers who might 
be social misfits, who are known to their 
teachers to have emotional problems, or 
who in spite of their brilliance, have 
managed to antagonize the high school 
principal. 

The point may soon be reached where 
the only admissible students at selective 
institutions will be the grade-getters, the 
teacher-pleasers. The able student who 
egins working too late, the individualist 


vho dares exercise his own judgment 


ut which courses deserve effort and 
which do not, the hostile genius who 
“late 
’ who has not yet been inspired— 
these students will be lost. A few years 
igo there was a healthy trend away from 


fends his teachers, the so-called 


} 


oomer 


specific subject requirements, enabling 
youngsters to pursue their interests and 
apitalize on their strengths; now we are 

g the return of specific unit require 
ments in subject areas. We are going to 
get well-rounded minds all right, but we 


hill the valleys of ignorance only by 
eliminating some of 


g the peaks of excel- 
ence. 

There is a growing body of evidence 
which begins to suggest that students 
who get good grades in high school and 
college are not necessarily creative after 
they leave college. The work of Cattell, 


Barron, and others suggests the most 
creative persons tend, among other 
things, to be dominant, adventurous, 


emotionally sensitive, introverted, radical, 
self-sufficient, unsociable, and impulsive, 
while the studies of Holland and others 
show that in high schools and in many 
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colleges high grades tend to be corre- 
lated with dependency, lack of adventure- 
someness, passivity, and conservatism— 


rarely the traits of leaders in any field. 


If alarm is justified, what should be 
done about it? In California, the answer 
given is the junior college, but it is not 
at all that these institutions are 
equal to the burdens being imposed upon 
them. In terminal education for large 
numbers of students, they have much to 
offer; as a source of liberal education for 
future degree candidates, they seem less 
promising. The junior college student 
usually lives in the same neighborhood, 
with the same parents, goes to the same 
campus, has many of the same friends 
and perhaps some of the same teachers, 
that he did in high school. Surely much 
of the impact of college is lost, which 
may be particularly for the 
student attitudes and 
work habits in high school have not been 
conducive to achievement. Furthermore, 


clear 


serious 


talented whose 


in many cases the junior colleges are 
handicapped by close community control, 
special credential requirements and heavy 
teaching loads which eliminate from their 
faculties many of the more scholarly, the 
mi dependent, the more stimulating 
teachers. The junior 


college becomes 


essentially a prolongation of high school; 
only rarely can it offer the exciting and 
challenging experience of a liberal arts 
college for the sleeping genius of the high 
school. 

A few 


use of 


positive suggestions: First, 
rather than 


composite criteria for admission to 4-year 


greater alternative 
colleges and universities. Until we know 
much more than we do now about the 
impact of a college education on differing 
individuals, we should zealously provide 
multiple routes for admission. A student 
should not have to have an A- average, 
and scores of 600 on the S.A.T., and be 
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described by her high school counselor 
as a “lovely girl.” 

Secondly, more use of achievement tests 
in lieu of grade averages as admissions 
criteria. It is surprising that the best 
achievement tests—and there are very 
good tests—do not, by and large, corre- 
late any higher with grades in relevant 
high school courses than do scholastic 
aptitude tests. This suggests that there is 
a lot more to getting a grade in a course 
than knowing the subject matter, and 


these other factors may not be really vital. 


Third, a much more experimental atti- 
tude toward college admissions than is 
general today. Very little is known about 
who benefits most from a college educa- 
tion. Studies of admissions criteria are 
usually against first year college grades, 
which are probably not a very good 
measure of the impact of college nor of 
the ultimate goals of education. Admis- 
sions offices might well include a research 
branch which would have a certain quota 
of “off-beat” admissions each year. Stu- 
would be chosen 
according to some explicit hypothesis and 


by systematic but different criteria. Per- 


dents so admitted 


haps a special counseling or tutorial pro- 
gram might be designed for them after 
matriculation. Needless to they 
would be followed up. 


say, 


Obviously, however, the whole problem 
cannot be solved in the admissions office. 
There must be more flexibility in scholar- 
ship standards, in postponing and substi- 
tuting requirements, in re-admission after 
disqualification, in 


questioning many 


hallowed regulations. The arbitrary ex- 
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clusion of students who have failed at one 
institution from other comparable schools 
is a particularly unfortunate custom. 
There is no expectation that we can 
salvage all the gifted youth who are now 
going down the drains of admissions 
pipelines. Indeed, much more could be 
done for them at the elementary and 
secondary levels through special classes 
for emotionally disturbed children, group 
and individual therapy for gifted under- 
achievers, and the like. But this fact does 
not relieve the universities of doing what 
they can to offer educational opportuni- 
ties to those who should profit most from 
them and of adjusting their regulations, 
methods, and special services to facilitate 
achievement. 

Like the teen-ager with his first hot- 
rod, we in higher education are at last in 
the driver’s seat, and it is easy to be cocky. 
When the so-called “college representa- 
tive” who used to be a recruiter now 
spends all his time explaining to loyal 
alumni why their sons and daughters 
were rejected, it is natural to be impatient 
with a high school counselor who wants 
us to take a chance on some diamond in 
the rough. With people clamoring to 
get in, why worry about the rejectees, or 
the failures? It is easy to forget that these 
are unique human beings, not application 


papers, upon which we pass _ judg- 
ment ... They are not interchangeable, 
replaceable . . . Lost now in their oppor- 


tunity for a challenging, creative educa- 
tional experience, they are lost for all 
time . . . And the loss is not theirs alone. 
Let us not be hasty in deciding who shall 


be eliminated. 
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Edwards 


Personal 


Preference Schedule Scores for 


Students at Varying Levels of Ability and 
Achievement 
Donald W. Robinson, Lovis D’Amico, and Nicholas E. Manos* 


The importance of non-intellective fac- 
tors in the determination of academic 
achievement has long been discussed, but 
until relatively recently research concern- 
ing these factors has been limited. Since 
its appearance in 1954 the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule (EPPS) has 
elicited much interest both as a useful 
research instrument and as a potential 
tool in educational and vocational guid- 
ance. 

The purpose of the study described in 
this paper was to determine the relation- 
ships between academic performance as 
measured by grades, scholastic aptitude 
as measured by the ACE, and scores on 
the EPPS. 


Related Research 


A review of the literature reveals that 
over fifty studies involving the EPPS 
have already been published. However, 
few of these studies have directly con- 
sidered the relationship of the EPPS to 
academic achievement. Klett® studied the 
relationship of scores of the EPPS to aca- 
demic achievement of high school stu- 
dents. Although the role of EPPS in the 
prediction of high school achievement 
was not clearly established, she did find 
statistically significant differences be- 
tween under and over achievers on six 
of the sixteen variables under considera- 
“Donald W. Robinson and Louis D’Amica are on the 
staff of the Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office 
of Education. Nicholas E. Manos is on the staff of 
the U. S. Public Health Service. This paper was pre- 
sented at the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion meetings in Chicago February, 1961. The views 
expressed herein are those of the authors and do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the Office of Edu- 


cation or of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 
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tion. Further, a number of variables 
proved to be significantly related to 
achievement after I.Q. was partialed out. 
In this study, over achievers were found 
to have higher scores on needs Achieve- 
ment, Dominance, and Endurance. They 
had lower scores on needs Heterosexu- 
ality, Autonomy, and Aggression. Geb- 
hardt and Hoyt” studied the personality 
needs of over and under achieving college 
freshmen. They reported that over 
achievers scored significantly higher on 
need Achievement, Order, Intraception, 
and also had higher Consistency scores. 
Under achievers scored significantly 
higher on needs Affiliation, Change, and 
Nurturance. Bendig*® studied the relation- 
ship of EPPS need Achievement, a 
vocabulary test, and the Gough Honor 
Ratio Scale as predictors of quality point 
ratio. He reported that of these three 
measures EPPS need Achievement had 
the highest relationship (r—=23) with 
quality point ratio. Weiss, Werthemier, 
and Groesbeck* at the University of Colo- 
rado reported an r of 42 between need 
Achievement and gradepoint average. 
When need Achievement was combined 
with a locally constructed academic apti- 
tude test, an r of .64 was obtained. The 
authors concluded that a “combination of 
ability and motivation measures seem to 
be a powerful predictor of academic per- 
formance.” 


Methodology 

The objective of this study was to 
explore relationships between the EPPS, 
scholastic achievement, and _ scholastic 
aptitude. As an approach to the problem, 
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TABLE | 


Mean Raw Score of Four Groups of Students, the Combined Sample and Male Normative 
Sample on 15 EPPS Variables 


Group Group 
Need 1 2 

n=14 n=9 
Achievement 14.0 15.8 
Deference 11.8 11.9 
Order 10,9 13.1 
Exhibition 13.4 14.1 
Autonomy 15.7 14.4 
Affiliation 12.1 12.3 
Intraception 14.4 14.3 
Succorance 8.4 8.2 
Dominance 15.4 14.2 
Abasement 14.6 13.4 
Nurturance 13.0 13.1 
Change 16.9 16.7 
Endurance 17.3 20.9 
Heterosexuality 19.0 15.9 
Aggression 13.6 11.6 


Group Group Edwards 
3 4 Total Norm 
n=12 n=17 n= 52 n= 760 
15.7 16.9 15.6 15.7 
9.7 10.5 10.9 11.2 
10.1 13.1 118 10.2* 
15.9 13.6 14.2 14.4 
16.2 12.9 14.7 143 
13.7 12.7 12.6 15.0* 
17.1 17.2 15.9 16.1 
75 10.5 8.8 10.7* 
15.1 13.9 14.6 17.4* 
14.0 12.6 13.6 12.2° 
13.6 12.6 13.0 14.0 
17.3 14.1 16.0 15.5 
15.3 14.5 17.5 12 
15.9 17.8 17.3 17.6 
12.5 13.1 12.8 128 





*Differences between the total sample and Edwards male norms significant at the one per 
p 


cent level 


52 male engineering students enrolled in 
an introductory course in psychology at 
Indiana Technical College during the 
fall of 1958, were divided into four groups 
designated as: (1) below average ability— 
below average achievement; (2) below 
average ability—above average achieve- 
ment; (3) above average ability—below 
average achievement; and (4) above aver- 
age ability—above average achievement. 
Students who made a total raw score of 
108 on the ACE. psychological 
examination (the 50th percentile for male 


be ke yW 


four year college norms), were designated 
as below average ability. Students who 
scored at or above 108 were designated 
as the above average ability group. Stu- 
dents whose overall Grade Point Average 
(G.P.A.) placed them in the low half of 
the class were considered to be below 
average in achievement, and those whose 
overall G.P.A. was high enough to place 
them in the upper half of the class were 
considered to be above average in achieve- 
ment. At the time of this study a G.P.A. 
of 2.35 on a four point system was the 
mean G.P.A. for the college population 
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involved. Mean scores for each of the 
sub-groups on each of the 15 EPPS vari- 
ables were determined, and standard F 
and t-test procedures were used to deter- 
mine the significance of mean differences 
between the four groups. 

Table I shows the mean raw score for 
each group on fifteen EPPS variables, as 
well as the mean score for the total 
group, and the normative sample of col- 
lege male students. 

As indicated in Table I, there were six 
differences between the sample means 
and norm means significant at or beyond 
the one percent level of confidence. These 
differences may, of course, be due to 
several factors unique to the sample used 
in this study. However, there is the pos- 
sibility suggested that specific norms for 
clusters of broadly related curricular 
groups, such as engineering, science, 
social sciences, etc., need to be developed 
if the Edward’s Personal Preference 
Schedule is to be of maximum value. 


Some measure of support also seems to be - 


lent to the notion that engineering stu- 
dents, as a group, tend to be somewhat 
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more persistent, precise, and independent 
than other student groups. 

The primary interest of the investi- 
gators was to determine which of the 
obtained mean differences on each need 
proved to be significant at or beyond the 
five percent level of confidence. To facili- 
tate this, a t-test was completed between 
the two student groups having the largest 
mean difference on each need. When this 
difference did not prove significant at 
the five percent level, further tests were 
not performed as other mean differences 
would also fail to reach the accepted level 


of confidence. Table II indicated the 
highest t ratio obtained in each instance. 
TABLE Il 


T-Test Values Between Highest and Lowest 
Mean Scores on 15 EPPS Variables for Four 
Groups of Students* 


Differences Between Groups 


Need 1&2 1&3 1&4 2&3 2&4 3&4 
Achievement 2.16°* 
Deference 1.49 
Order 1.14 
Exhibition 1.83 
Autonomy 1.87 
Affiliation 94 
Intraception 1.96* * 
Succorance 1.53 
Dominance 75 
Abasement 1.16 
Nurt rance 53 
Change 1.79 
Endurance ZAI” 
Heterosexuality 1.19 
Aggression 1.20 
*Group 1 =below average ability—below average 
achievement 
Group 2= below average ability—above average 
achievement 
Group 3= above average ability—below average 
achievement 
Group 4= above average ability—above average 


achievement 

**Significant at or beyond the five percent level 

Three differences proved to be signif- 
cant at the 5 percent level or better. The 
mean for the 
above average achievement and _ ability 
group (Group 4) was significantly higher 
than the mean need Achievement score 


need Achievement score 
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for the below average achievement and 
ability group (Group 1). The difference 
between these two groups in need Intra- 
ception was also significant and in the 
same direction. The third significant 
difference is in many respects the most 
noteworthy because of the magnitude of 
the difference (2.47) the need (Endur- 
ance) and the groups involved—below 
average ability—above average achieve- 
ment, and above average ability—below 
average this case the 
mean score of group two (over achievers) 
was significantly higher than the mean 
score for group three (under achievers). 


achievement. In 


Discussion 

Inferences based upon this study must 
necessarily be limited and tentative be- 
cause of the small samples involved. With 
this restriction in mind, several possible 
relationships worthy of further investiga- 
tion emerged from this study. It does 
appear, for example, that there may be a 
relation between the ability of a student 
to achieve and the direction in which the 
need for achievement will be structured. 
It is not possible to state clearly the 
manner in which these two factors—low 
measured need Achievement and meas- 
ured achievement below expected levels— 
interact. But, nevertheless, a history of 
achievement seems to be reflected in a 
high measured need for achievement. A 
history of non-achievement seems to de- 
press the expression of a need for achieve- 
ment. Although interpretation must still 
be tentative, this same relationship has 
been observed in at least four other inves- 
tigations and may have real significance, 
particularly in working with bright 
65 Depth studies ex- 
ploring this relationship in detail are 
needed. 

Perhaps most noteworthy, however, is 
the apparent strong relationship between 


under achievers. 


needs Endurance and Achievement, and 
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academic achievement as measured by 
grade point average. One may postulate 
that when ability is held constant, differ- 
ences in achievement level between stu- 
dents may be due in part at least to the 
strength of needs Endurance and 
Achievement. This hypothesis seems to 
at least warrant further study with larger 
samples drawn from different popula- 


tions. 

Summary 

EPPS scores be- 
tween four groups of students separated 


Differences in mean 


on the basis of scholastic aptitude and 
achievement were determined. Three dif- 
ferences thus determined proved to be 
statistically significant at the five percent 


leve | Or differences 
and the 


engineering students used in 


better. Significant 


between the normative group 
Sample ol 
this study on several need variables sug- 
gest the possibility that normative data 
for different curricular groups should be 


deve lope d. On the basis of express d need 
chara teristic i 
EPPS may show 


ing between 


would appear that the 
promise of difterentiat 
with 


groups ol students 


varying degrees of academic ability and 


ichievement, and in different 


matter fields. 


subject 
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Association Exchange 


PROFESSIONAL NEWS AND INFORMATION 


The 1962 ACPA Convention Program 


The ACPA programs which will be 
presented in Chicago, April 16-19, 1962 
are condensed below and listed as formu- 
of November 1, 1961. Few 
changes in programs are anticipated. 


lated as 


The 60 content programs are the pro- 
ducts of the suggestions of 48 members 
of the 1962 ACPA Program Committee 
(listed in the October issue of the Jour- 
nal), and the efforts of additional ACPA 
members and Program Committee mem- 
bers who acted as specific program orga- 
nizers. The contributions of all of these 
individuals provide the ACPA member- 
ship with the opportunity to consider 
and discuss issues and ideas of value to 
the profession of college student person- 
nel work. 


The concept “Climate for Learning” is 
the 1962 ACPA theme from which all 
programs have been developed. The par- 
ticipants include outstanding educators, 
representatives from government and in- 
dustry, and from the field of college 
student personnel work. Participants as 
identified below will be interested in re- 
ceiving from members of ACPA ideas 
that may strengthen their programs. 

MARGARET RUTH SMITH 
1962 ACPA Program Chairman 
Saturday, April 14, 1962 
10:00 a.m.-11:00 pm— 

ACPA Study Commission Chairmen 
6:00 p.m.-11:00 pm— 

ACPA Executive Council 
Sunday, April 15, 1962 


8:00 a.m.-10:00 am— 
ACPA Executive Council 

9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m.— 
ACPA Commission on Student Personnel 
Monographs 
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10:00 a.m.-11:00 am— 
ACPA Study Commission Chairmen and 
Commission Members 

11:00 am.-5:00 p.m— 
ACPA Study Commissions I through XI in 
individual meetings 

3:00 p.m.-11:00 p.m— 
ACPA Hospitality Room—Coffee and 
Greetings 

5:00 p.m.-7:00 p.m— 
ACPA Budget Committee 

7:00 p.m.-11:00 p.m— 
ACPA Study Commission Chairmen 

7:00 p.m.-10:30 pm— 
ACPA Executive Council 

8:00 p.m.-9:00 p.m— 
ACPA Assistant to the Chairman and 
Recorders 

8:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m.—Special Interest Groups 
College Admissions Officers 
College Evening Personnel Workers 
College Student Personnel Graduate Study 

Program Trainers 

Junior College Student Personnel Workers 
College Union Directors 


Monday, April 16, 1962 


12:00 p.m.-3:30 pm— 
ACPA Luncheon and Presidential Address 
ACPA Business Meeting 
3:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m— 
ACPA Hospitality Room—Coffee 
3:50 p.m.-5:20 p.m— 
Inter-Association Coordinating Committee 
The College Admissions Dilemma—Current 
Research and Solutions 
Charles F. Elton, Cliff Waldron Wing, Jr., 
Robert G. Bernreuter, Everet Franklin 
Lindquist, E. D. McDaniel 
The College Union Contributes to the 
Climate for Learning 
Gerald O. T. Erdahl, Edwin O. Siggelkow, 
William Swartzbaugh, James W. Lyons, 
William E. Rion, J. C. Clevenger, Emil R. 
Spees 
The Conflicts Between Mental Hygiene, 
Counseling Center, and Religious Counselors 
on the College Campus—Can They Be 
Resolved? 
Stanford H. Glazer, Thomas H. Ewing, 
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John H. Wilms, De Witt Baldwin, Edwin 
Olson 

3:50 p.m.-5:20 p.m— 
Role Conflicts of the College Student Per- 
sonnel Worker 
Roy R. Senour, Jr, Gordon J. Klopf, 
Robert H. Shaffer, Martha Peterson, Mar- 
garet Knuepple 
The Superior College Student — Climate, 
Counseling, and Research 
Elizabeth Paschal, Norman Kurland, Gladys 
Jewett, John Holland, Jo Ann Filey 
Techniques for Exploring Vocational 
Choices in College 
Richard M. Rundquist, Donald E. Metzler, 
Emily Chervenik, J. D. Dawson, Robert 
Callis, Cecil L. Williams 

:30 p.m.-9:00 p.m.— 
School Counselors and College Admissions 
Officers—A Growing Professional Partner- 


Norman Frederiksen, John Duggan, John 


Hills, Junius A. Davis, Warren Findley, 
Margaret Postmus, Reverend Joseph H 
Voor 


Student Population Explosion—Implications 
for Evening College Student Personnel 


Programs 


Ralph C. Kendall, Gurth IL Abercrombie. 
Thomas A. Galley, Thomas A. Emmet 


Martha L. Farmer, Dorothy Miller 
0 p.m.-9:30 p.m.— 
Exploring and Developing College 
Leadership Potential 
Wilton Pruitt, Roberr W. Hayes, Eldon R 
Nonnamaker, Ronald W. Roskens, F. Mar- 
tin Erickson, Irving Greger, Jack W. Peter- 
son, David Smith 
The Role of Student Personnel 
W ork in Establishing a Climate for Learning 
Ann M. Borresen, Charles W. McCracken, 
Douglas M. Knight, Randolph S. Thrush, 
Arthur L. Roehlke, Neal Johnston 


Student 


) 
College 


20 p.m.-10:50 p.m— 

Counseling Role of the College Head Resi- 
lent—Case Illustrations 

Joseph P. Schnitzen, Lynn C. Rudikoff, 
Carl M. Grip, Jr., Louise C. Leonard 
Preparing College Students for the Differ- 
ences in Values between and 
Foreign Students 

Carolyn J. McCann, Irwin Abrams, Robert 
B. Klinger, Frayn Utley, Forrest G. Moore, 
Mary Elizabeth Reeves 


American 


Integration—Improving the Climate for 
Positive Human Relations on the College 
Campus 

Benjamin L. Perry, Morton J. Sobel, 
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Charles M. Hoard, Louise P. Mills, Arlynne 
Lake Cheers 

Problems in Placement at Different Types 
of Colleges 

Lawrence A. Lansner, Julia E. Read, John 
M. Buckey, Howard A. Matelli, Patrick 
J. Montana, Raymond H. Stockard, Carolyn 
Sechrest Hewson 


Tuesday, April 17, 1962 
8:30 a.m.-10:00 am— 
Financial Counseling—How It Should Be 
Done in Colleges 
Joseph William Crenshaw, Rexford C. 
Moon, Jr., 1. Clark Davis, W. John Burns, 
William D. Van Dusen 
How Do We Secure Professional and Com- 
petent College Student Personnel Workers? 
Betty Bosdell, Kate Mueller, F. L. Erland- 
son, Merritt C. Oelke, Peter Cacavas 
Implications of State Master Plans for 
College Student Personnel Work 
Donald W. Robinson, John Dale Russell, 
Dorothy M. Knoell, Sebastian Martorana, 
Roy R. Senour, Jr. 
8:30 a.m.-11:50 am— 
Concepts and Goals in Higher Education— 
Some New College Developments 
W. Boyd Alexander, Royce Pitkin, Wood- 
burn Ross, James G. Rice, T. C. Dunham, 
Theodore Newcomb, Samuel Baskin, P. C. 
Li, Elizabeth Paschal 
Case Study Approach to Increasing Percep- 
tions of the College Student Personnel 
W orker 
Beranrd R. Black, Howard G. Andrus, Paul 
T. Correll, Margaret B. Fisher, Laurine E. 
Fitzgerald, Vivian H. Hewer, Allen E. Ivey, 
Donald A. Kluge, Nancy K. Knaak, Mar- 
garet Knueppel, Florence Mason, James P. 
Orwig, Tam Polson, Thomas C. Schreck, 
Dorothy R. Strawn 
8:30 a.m.-12:10 pm— 
Inter-Association Coordinating Committee 
10:00 a.m.-10:00 pm— 
ACPA Hospitality Room—Coffee 
10:20 a.m.-11:50 am— 
Multi-Dimensional Approach to College 
Financial Aid 
Clifton W. Emery, Jr., Thaddeus R. Beal, 
John F. Morse 
Demands for Money—A President's View 
of the Budget Squeeze. How Will College 
Student Personnel Work Fare? 
Glen T. Nygreen, Leslie A. Holmes, Rich- 
ard W. Powers 


The Uniqueness of Student Personnel Pro- | 


grams in Junior Colleges 
Paul MacMinn, Alice Thurston, Jane E 
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Matson, Max Raines, Harriet P. Cook 
Utilizing Group Techniques in College 
Student Personnel Work 
John Z. Okoniewski, Edward J. 
Elizabeth I. Mullins, Richard I. 
Emile R. Spees 
00 p.m.-3:30 p.m— 
Inter-Association Coordinating Committee 
2:00 p.m.-3:30 p.m.— 
ACPA Executive Council 
The Effect of Institutional Research on the 
College Climate of Learning 
Barbara Chandler, A. J. Brumbaugh, 
George Hood, Donald W. Robinson, Doro- 
thy M. Knoell, Edna Calhoun 
The Civil Liberties of College Students— 
Implications for Student Personnel 
Administrators 
George Pierson, Robert Zumwinkle, Frank- 
lyn Haiman, Paul Potter, Nyla J. Ahrens 
Academic Emphasis in College Freshmen 
Orientation 
June E. Holmes, Lawrence Litwack, Wil- 
liam Graham Cole, Henry Weitz, Randall 
W. Hoffman, Mary E. Harrison 
00 p.m.-5:20 p.m.— 


Yarosz, 
Wilson, 
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Similarity of College Counselor-Counselee 
Personality Characteristics — A Research 
Report 


Barbara A. Kirk, Gerald A. Mendelsohn, 
Ralph F. Berdie, John M. Butler, Donald 
E. Super, Jack W. Graham 

50 p.m.-5:20 p.m— 

College Counseling and Moral Values 
Erwin D. Stasek, W. L. Cash, Jr., Alexander 
A. Schneiders, Ben A. Sullivan, James 
Connell 

The Collegiate Scholar—A Research Report 
on Career Success in Industry 
Dorothy L. Arnold, Douglas W. Bray, John 
H. Cornehlsen, Henry M. Helgen, Jr. 

Staffing the Residence Halls—Employment 

and Influence on the College Climate for 

Learning of Those Lacking Professional 
Preparation 
Margaret J. Forsythe, Miriam A. Shelden, 
Robert O. Long, Donald W. Kilbourn, 
John M. Hale 
Preparing and Presenting College Student 
Personnel Budgets 
Gordon J. Klopf, Joseph William Cren- 
shaw, John E. Grinnell, Warner A. Wick, 
Nancy Cohen 
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:30 p.m.-6:30 p.m— 

ACPA Social Hour 

:20 p.m.-10:50 p.m— 

ACPA Journal of College Student Personnel 
Editorial Board 


Oo 


The Journal of College Student Personnel 


Wednesday, April 18, 1962 


8:30 a.m.-10:00 am— 

Climate for Learning—Fusion of Living and 

Learning in College Residence Halls 
Elizabeth A. Greenleaf, I. Clark Davis, H. 
C. Riker, Alice R. Manicur, Eugene Nichols 

Ethical Issues in the Use of College Student 

Records 
W. Max Wise, Dirck W. Brown, Carl M. 
Grip, Jr., John P. Gwin, Daryl L. Sander 

Regional Accrediting Agencies — Standard 

Setters for the College Student Personnel 

Program 
Dennis L. Trueblood, Norman Burns, O. T. 
Richardson, James F. Penney, William R. 
Butler 

Exploitation of College Students 
D. W. Halladay, Becky White, Dorothy 
Truex, W. P. Shofstall, D. C. Andrew 

Substantive Information Needed for College 

Student Personnel Work — A Behavioral 

Scientist's Interpretation 
Robert H. Beezer, Earl F. Carnes, Sandford 
S. Davis, Ralph M. Roberts (Behavioral 
Scientist's name to be submitted later) 

10:00 a.m.-5:30 pm— 
ACPA Hospitality Room—Coffee 
10:20 a.m.-11:50 am— 

Testing for College—Practices and Problems 
Byron L. Groesbeck, Kenneth Lund, John 
E. Milholland, William Rogge 

Is There Conflict between College Union 

and Residence Hall Programs — Can They 

Support Each Other? 

William E. Rion, J. C. Clevenger, W. Jack 
Peterson, Dan Ferber 

The Junior College — An Open Door or a 

Revolving Door? 

Jerry Girdner, A. Robert DeHart, Leland 
Medsker, Harriet P. Cook, Lee Transier 

Limitations of Counseling Married College 

Students 
Guy Renzaglia, Rudolf Dreikurs, Raymond 
Lowe, Joseph Steph 

Substantive Information Needed for College 

Student Personnel Work — A Behavioral 

Scientist's Interpretation 
Harold McCully, Paul I. Clifford, Lee E. 
Isaacson, Fred C. Proff (Behavioral Scien- 
tist’s name to be submitted later) 

2:00 p.m.-3:30 p.m— 

Counseling Relationships to College Psychi- 

atric Services 
Clyde A. Parker, Charles C. McArthur, 
Barbara A. Kirk, Roy R. Senour, Jr., E. 
Wayne Wright 

Establishing Student Personnel Programs on 
New College Campuses 
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Robert H. Plummer, Howard G. Johnshoy, 
Kent T. Hawley, Robert F. Hopkins, 
Thomas E. Pustell, Angeline J. Pappas 

Substantive Information Needed for College 

Student Personnel Work — A Behavioral 

Scientist's Interpretation 
Frank L. Sievers, Harold W. Bernard, James 
W. Costar, Herman J. Peters (Behavioral 
Scientist's name to be submitted later) 

00 p.m.-5:20 p.m— 

College Policy Making—Roles of Various 

Admunistrative Ojficers 
W. P. Shoftstall, Russell Humbert, May 
Brunson, Myron Wicke, Herbert Farber, 
Richard Dutrow 

50 p.m.-5:20 p.m— 

Changing Pressures on College Students 
Charles F. Warnath, George G. Stern, 
Robert F. Etheridge, Barbara Vesely, Hugh 
R. Fordyce 

The College Student Personnel and Business 

Points of View—A Philosophical Dichotomy 
Phillip C. Worden, John Henderson, Clar- 
ence Scheps, Newell Smith, Robert Chick, 
Herman Koester, Guy Rosenberg 

The College Student Personnel Staff Sets 

and Evaluates Its Goals 
Merville Shaw, Clarence A. Mahler, Homer 
Long 

Useful Data Processing for Student Person- 
nel Research 
Ellis Batten Page, William G. Katzenmeyer, 
James S. Weeks, Byron L. Groesbeck, E. J. 
McCubrey, Jr. 

Substantive Information Needed for College 

Student Personnel Work — A Behavioral 

Scientist's Interpretation 
Ralph Bedell, Harry K. Brobst, William 
P. McDougall, Paul F. Munger, Royal B. 
Embree (Behavioral Scientist’s name to be 
submitted later ) 

30 p.m.-6:30 p.m.— 

ACPA Social Hour 

1:30 p.m.-9:30 p.m.— 

Implications of Selected Research in the 
Behavioral Sciences for Student Personnel 
Work 

Esther Lloyd-Jones, Willard W. Blaesser, 
M. Eunice Hilton, Edward C. Roeber, E. G. 
Williamson (Names of four Behavioral 
Scientist Consultants to be submitted later ) 

8:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m.— 
ACPA Hospitality Room—Coffee 
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Thursday, April 19, 1962 


8:30 a.m.-10:00 am— 

The Expanding Role of the National Student 
Association 

Carl M. Grip, Jr., Edward R. Garvey, Paul 
Potter, Sue Olsen 

The Attitudes of Students, Faculty, and 
Parents toward Disciplinary Decisions im 
College or University Settings 

Dirck W. Brown, Ralph E. Prusok, Robert 
H. Shaffer, Bernard A. Hodinko, James J. 
Rhatigan 

Frustrations, Perplexities, and Satisfactions 
in Counseling the Underachieving College 
Student 

Phelon J. Malouf, Robert P. Anderson, 
Lynn C. Rudikoff, Marcella Miller 
Peer Group Influences on the 
Climate for Learning 

Ronald Jackson, John J. Prior, Howard J. 
Crosby, Willard W. Blaesser, Maryann 
Ehrhardt 

The Possible Roles and Limitations of Col- 
lege Students as Counselors 

Matthew Stark, Margaret E. Sober, A. J. 


College 


Aschenbrenner, Mary Omer, E. G. William- ; 


son, Dallas Bailey 

8:30 a.m.-11:50 am— 
ACPA Executive Council 

10:20 a.m.-11:50 am— 
Obligations and Objectives in Test Interpre- 
tation 
Dorothy M. Clendenen, James H. Ricks, Jr, 
Robert S. Waldrop, Beatrice F. Moore, 
Harry B. Gelatt, David P. Hill 
The Status of Research on the Counseling 
Process 
Robert Callis, Theodore C. Volsky, Jr. 
Frank E. Wellman, William M. Gilbert, 
Roger A. Myers, Randolph S. Thrush 
Recruitment and Selection for the Peace 
Corps 
Willard W. Blaesser, Nicholas Hobbs, 
Thomas H. E. Quimby, Ralph F. Berdie, 
Martha H. Biehle, Thelma How, Bernard 
Michael, Robert B. Nemeschy 
Trend of Student Reaction against Organ- 
ized Campus Activities 
Paul A. Bloland, Donald R. Zander, Whea- 
don Bloch, William E. Rion, Stewart 
Sanders, William T. Hollingsworth 

10:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m— 
ACPA Study Commission Chairmen 
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A Time for Caring and Coordinating 


Melvene Draheim Hardee 


1. We Stand Accused 


To one attending the 1960 Annual 
Meeting of the American Council on 
Education held in Chicago, the word 
“care” has special significance. In his 
report that Arthur 
Adams contended: 


valedictory year, 


We interpret education rightly through 
our concern for the individual and what 
happens to him or to her. Does he have 
aptitude for what he is studying. Have we 
quickened his sense of initiative? Have 
we thought about his problems, how he 
things . In short, have we 
cared for him? 


looks at 


Student personnel workers were in- 
clined to say in answer, “Our caring for 
students is These questions 
should be asked of academic personnel— 


obvious. 


teachers and administrators.” 

In the 1961 Annual Meeting, however, 
the word “care” has particular and in- 
escapable significance for all college and 
university personnel. In the opening 
address of the conference, Honorable 
Abraham A. Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, departing from 
a prepared text, contended: 


I don’t think the people of this country 
about education and I am not 


so sure that you really care 


really care 

Secretary Ribicoff charged that the Ad- 
ministration’s $2.5 billion aid to education 
program fell prey to apathy among edu- 
cators and the general public. He queried, 
“Did I find you, the National Education 
Association vocational educators 
saying, ‘Let’s put it 
through?’ No, everyone was looking out 


or the 


rallying around 


*Melvene Draheim Hardee, President-elect of ACPA 
prepared this summary of the 44th Annual Meeting 
of the American Council on Education held October 
5-7, 1961, in Washington, D. C. The American College 
Personnel Association holds membership in ACE and 
Dr. Hardee represented the Association at the meeting. 
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for his piece of education. You educators 
were in your compartments. None of you 
was interested in doing things for educa- 
tion as a whole.” 

The secretary pledged a renewal of the 
fight for a broad program of aid to edu- 
cation by the Administration in the next 
session of Congress. He reminded the 
more than 1,000 delegates of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education that grass roots 
mobilization for support of the bill would 
be necessary, this taking the form of 
speeches in each college administrator’s 
hometown and earnest talks with Con- 
gressional representatives. Secretary Rubi- 
coff’s blistering remarks were met with 
heavy applause despite his candid obser- 
vation that the problems of education 
would likely not be solved by conference 
meetings such as this. 

(Student personnel workers in the 1961 
session of American Council on Educa- 
tion could not, as in the previous year, 
shrug off their responsibility for “caring” 
—this time for the whole of education. 
Largely unaware of the plight of educa- 
tion in the legislation of the last session 
of Congress, some student personnel ad- 
that their official 
spokesmen in Washington were informed 
of their wishes and that they would 
accomplish the task of informing legis- 
lators single-handedly. While the vigi- 


‘ 


ministrators assumed 


lance and vigor of the on-the-spot spokes- 
men remarkable, the absence of 
support of members of ACPA at the local 
levels was conspicuous.) 


were 


2. We Seek Council 


In his major address of the conference, 
President Logan Wilson of the American 
Council on Education hit squarely on the 
theme of the meeting, “The Future Pat- 
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tern of Higher Education and the Coun- 
Role.” He cited the 


diversity of institutions of higher educa- 


cil’s number and 
tion in America, the congeries of institu- 
tions varying in governance, size, atmos- 
phere, programs, faculty quality, student 
characteristics, and intellectual standards. 
He called attention to the evident and 
justifiable pride Americans hold in a 
system of higher education which is 
characterized by diversification, decen- 
tralization, local autonomy, and _ free 
competition. 

On the other hand, President Wilson 
warned, “Candor should impel us to 
acknowledge that the ‘rich diversity’ of 
our educational ideal can become in 
reality littlke more than ‘a poor divisive- 
ness’ since the important denomina- 


tors of intellectual achievement are 


universal and have long since ceased to 
be matters for local determination.” 


Commenting that the American Coun- 


cil on Education now serves more than 


a thousand institutions and almost a 


hundred educational associations, Presi- 


dent Wilson is convinced the organiza- 
tion can become increasingly useful: 
(1) the 


higher education should be simplified 


division of labor in American 


rather than complicated by what the 
Council does; (2) activities of the Council 
should complement rather than duplicate 
those of other organizations; (3) the 
diffused aims and programs of the Coun- 
cil should be consolidated and brought 
into sharper focus. 

To remedy the weaknesses of the 
Council, President Wilson visualizes the 
creation of a central board in which the 
authority and responsibility of several 
groups would be unified. He predicts 
that greater strength and greater confi- 
dence will ensue from this coordination 
of effort. 

(To student personnel workers in the 
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audience, the need for serving a diverse 
familiar theme. The 
American College Personnel Association 


constituency is a 


has sought to strengthen its image and 
its means for solving important problems 
in the area of student life through desig- 
nation of eleven Commissions to study 
and recommend program emphases for 
the 1963 ACPA meeting in Boston. A 
means of unifying the efforts of many 
special interest groups through central- 
ized planning has been in process since 
early summer. The October, 1961, issue 
of the Journal and subsequent ones carry 
additional information about ACPA co- 
ordination by means of the Commission 
plan.) 


3. Students Bear Testimony 


In an inspiring address, Father Paul C. 
Reinert, President, Saint Louis University, 
reminded the audience that the explosive 
growth of American colleges and uni- 
versities and their astounding rate of 
expansion threaten our traditional con- 
cern for the dignity of the individual. 
The lack of concern for the person is not 
confined to big institutions, the speaker 
contended, since students in small institu- 
tions complain of being “stung by the 
impersonality of a fixed gaze from the 
professor whose lecture they have just 
attended.” The integrity of the individual 
Father Reinert ob- 


person threatened, 


serves: 


To offset this we have tried to improve 
counseling: vocational, academic, and per- 


sonal. We have elaborated our student 
personnel activities. We have used a 
hundred other means ... but these are 


all insufficient unless they are solidly 
founded in a basic attitude of respect and 
concern for the dignity of the student as 
a person, and a firm determination that 
he will not be submerged in the mass . . . 


On the matter of values in teaching, 
the speaker cited the students’ wish to 
gain assistance and encouragement in 
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their quest for personal values—and the 
subsequent lack of fulfillment of this 
wish. Contending that neutrality in teach- 
ing is impossible, Father Reinert stated 
his conviction in a basic American con- 
sensus and the need to implant the tenets 
of this consensus in the minds of Ameri- 
can students as well as in the thinking 
of students from abroad. 


4. Our Defense Rests 


In his address, Honorable Edward R. 
Murrow, Director of the U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency, sketched America’s intellec- 
tual image abroad, noting the work of 
USIA with its radio broadcasts of over 
90 hours a day in 62 languages; its tele- 
vision services stations in 57 countries; its 
150 


people; its newspaper wireless 


movies reaching an audience of 
milliot 
files sending out 10,000 words a day to- 
gether with 50 magazines in 23 languages, 
12 million pamphlets and its 25 small 
newspapers and periodicals. Commenting 
on educators who go overseas, Murrow 
noted that the most effective academicians 
who their 
baggage a healthy curiosity outside their 


abroad are those carry in 


own discipline. 

Concluding his remarks, Murrow af- 
firmed it would be tragic if the coming 
generation were to be rooted not in ideals 
of action but rather in its own security. 
He noted the disinclination of students 
to perform service to man—their preoc- 
cupation with the gainful pursuit of 
position, and status. Thus, he 
xists a curious contradiction: “The 
Communists are said to have the most 
materialistic philosophy in the world, 


money, 


Says, 


whereas this country is reputed to follow 
the most materialistic l#fe in the world. 
May I suggest that we perhaps do more 


to bring our practices in line with our 
principles ?” 
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In two half day sessions, delegates 
formed six special interest groups to con- 
sider the following topics: (1) strengthen- 
ing through _ better 
continuity and coordination; (2) plan- 


higher education 
ning, financing, and utilizing essential 
physical facilities for higher education; 
(3) increasing the number and improv- 
ing the quality of college teachers; (4) 
expanding and improving the opportuni- 
ties for college education ; (5) data for 
decisions—the use of research to improve 
colleges and universities; and (6) new 
international responsibilities for Ameri- 
can higher education. 

Of particular interest to student per- 
the on 
expanding and improving the opportuni- 
ties for college education, these questions 


sonnel workers was section 


being considered by the group: Who and 
how many should go to college? What 
can we do about lost talent in the schools, 
between school and college, and in col- 
lege? What proportion of the costs of 
college education should the student be 
required to How helpful 


student assistance 


bear? are 
pro- 
grams, and what should be the long- 
range guidelines for future development? 


How should our collegiate programs be 


federal 


pres nt 


modified to meet adult needs? 
the judgment of the 
writer, it is a mistake for student person- 


However, 1n 


nel workers attending meetings of broad 
educational concern to gravitate only to 
those sectional meetings which “sound” 
most like their specialty. The student 
personnel worker’s chief concern—articu- 
lated or unspoken—is to coordinate his 
efforts with those of others in the instruc- 
tional enterprise who profess to care for 
the student. Annual meetings of the 
American Council on Education permit 
such an interdisctplinary experience for 
all delegates. 
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“Educational Statistics - OH! NO!” 


Henry A. O’Connor* 


This familiar phrase warrants an “f” 
of some magnitude, statistically speaking. 
Many students in the field of education 
when faced with a required course in 
educational statistics, or a suggested addi- 
tion of this course to their program, think 
of mathematics and immediately become 
this 
this 


mathematics ? 


apprehensive and confused. Why 
What is the 


attitude toward 


reaction ? reason for 


me ntal 


One might offer a number of suggestions: 


an inadequate background in fundamen- 
tal principles of mathematics; a reflection 


of the unsatisfactory experiences of 


others; the failure of an unsympathetic, 
unimaginative, or unrealistic teacher to 


and 


understandable 
this 


pline deals; or possibly, lack of a capacity 


make meaningful 


the abstractions with which disci 
to operate in the abstract realm of mathe- 
matics. 

Whatever the reason for this attitude 
focal 


point from which the teaching of educa 


awareness of it should become th« 


tional statistics begins. It has been my 
experience that application of the follow 
ing practices has been useful in bringing 
about both interest and accomplishment 
in this subject. 

|. Adequate Time—an important ele- 
If the 


instructor has sufficient time to thorough- 


ment in a course of this nature. 
ly review the basic principles of mathe 
matics and algebra, the students gain 
confidence and a feeling of security for 
the processes which follow. Too oft n, it 
take much of this basic infor 


seems, We 


*Henry A. O'Connor is Assistant Professor of Education, 


Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, Illinois 
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mation for granted. Introducing the stu- 
dents immediately to the complexities of 
formulae and theory plunges many into 
a state of confusion from which they 
sufhcient number of 
students need the review and relearning 


never recover. A 
of the basic concepts so that allocation of 
time for this would seem of primary 
importance in establishing the outline 
for a fundamental course in statistics. 
?. Patience—How often as teachers we 
become impatient with students when we 
feel that the information being presented 
is so obvious and clear that all should 
immediately comprehend it. We are all 
familiar with the textbook expression, 
“The next steps are obvious, so we may 
which 
recalls my illustrious statistics professor's 


move now to the solution 
retort that there can be many a slip 
‘twixt cup and lip in this statement. Such 
information is common knowledge to us 
but this may be the student's first contact, 
or certainly first recent contact, with the 
material. Patience in retracing, repeating, 
and rephrasing is invaluable. 
Rote 


In introducing standard deviation, 


3. Understanding vs. Memoriza- 
tion 
for example, one procedure is simply to 
present the device as a measure of varia 
bility of and 


immediately proceed to presentation of 


scores in a distribution 
the formula. Imagine the student's con- 
with — the 
short method formula with its package 


sternation when confronted 
of 1's, fs, and x’s tied up with square root 
symbols. The symbols are briefly identi- 
fied, quantitative units are assigned, and 


the student is told to apply this formula 
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to his data. This often results in rote, 
unassociated memorization of symbols, 
and meaningless application and practice. 
Forgetting any symbol usually results in 
a complete loss of the concept. Wouldn’t 
it be more desirable in presenting this 
concept to describe, in order, the steps 
involved, present the underlying reasons 
for its establishment, and actually arrive 
at the formula from this discussion. By 
understanding each step, application and 
use becomes meaningful to the student; 
the function of the formula is primary— 
the symbols themselves secondary. 

4. Practice—I know of no better way 
to have the statistical formulae at one’s 
command than by working meaningful 
problems—and many of them for each 
concept, after the concepts are under- 
stood. This will result in more meaning- 
ful and useable retention of these experi- 
ences. 

With the application of the above pro- 
the instructor can then move 
along to the real purpose of statistics in 
education—the accurate application of 
the statistical tools in providing better 
understanding and interpretation of pupil 
potential, achievement, and behavior. To 
encourage a positive approach and atti- 
tude toward educational statistics, a 
number of practical uses are stressed. 

1. Better teachers are informed teachers 
—informed as to the latest, most valid 
information in their particular field and 
the procedures for correct presentation of 
such information. Educational research is 
one of the most important devices for 
uncovering and developing this informa- 
tion regarding problems and in seeking 
truth. Therefore, to become better teach- 
ers, individuals should be well versed in 
basic educational statistics in order to 


cedures 
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more accurately understand and interpret 
the research in the field today: 


2. A knowledge of basic statistics 


should allow a classroom teacher to be 
more equitable and accurate in his evalua- 
tion of student progress and achievement. 
Being able to determine standards such as 
measures of central tendency and varia- 
bility provides the teacher with an objec- 
tive means of appraising a_ student’s 
growth. He can, for example, determine 
the average perfermance of a group to be 
used as a starting point for quantative 
evaluation, and/or determine an indi- 
vidual’s particular position in relation to 
the group. Furthermore, he can compare 
the performance of different classes which 
might be useful in redirecting teaching 
methods for particular groups. Statistical 
data do not substitute for teacher judg- 
ment—they enhance it. 


3. Graduate students in the field of 
education should be firmly grounded in 
the basic statistical procedures which pro- 
vide the means for carrying out scientific, 
valid investigation of pertinent problems 
and ideas. 

In summary, this presentation has 
attempted to promote educational statis- 
tics as an interesting and necessary part 
of professional education preparation, and 
to offer possible ways of making the 
college teacher more effective in this 
particular discipline. Good teaching 
should encourage better attitudes and 
results for the teacher as well as the stu- 
dent. We know that the teacher does not 
stop learning with the termination of his 
formal education and that he should con- 
tinue to grow along with the student so 
that both become increasingly more ef- 
fective. 
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Can We Put Our House in Order 


Joe B. Rushing* 


Can American colleges and universities 
do anything about cheating among their 
students? Is academic dishonesty becom- 
ing an accepted feature of higher educa- 
tion? This problem faces educators on 
many campuses. In spite of the dismal 
picture presented through recent writing, 
it is not a problem without solution. 

Contrary to what is often expressed, 
cheating by college students is not neces- 
an indication of general “moral 
The 


unauthorized help on examinations, or 


sarily 


flabbiness.” student who receives 
one who copies written assignments is not 
necessarily reflecting his total attitude 
toward honesty by so doing. 

That 


in a study of attitudes of two hundred 


“dual standards” exist is shown 
first and second year students of a church 
related liberal arts college. It revealed 
that forty-seven per cent admitted to 
having received unauthorized help on 
examinations. An equal number, though 
not necessarily the same people, admitted 
on unsigned questionnaires to having 
copied written assignments and sub- 
mitted them to instructors as their own 
work. 
This fact 
mean that the forty-seven per cent, almost 


should not be construed to 
one-half of the students in this study, are 
basically dishonest in all matters. They 
are dishonest in one respect, but at the 
same time, ninety-five per cent of this 
same group said that they would make 
every effort to return a lost book to its 
owner. The group was almost unanimous 
in its opinion that “swiping” tableware 
from the cafeteria is wrong and an act 
to be condemned. 

College students see the relationship 


*Joe B. Rushing is President of the Junior College of 
Broward County, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
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between dishonesty in college work and 
lack of integrity in other things. Of this 
group of two young 
people, only three per cent would be 
willing to elect to the office of class 
treasurer a person known to cheat regu- 
larly on examinations or other written 
assignments. 


same hundred 


This seeming paradox in the attitudes 
of college students may have significant 
meaning for the educator who sincerely 
seeks a solution to the problem. If. stu- 
dents are basically honest, is it not pos- 
sible to cause them to apply principles 
of honesty to academic matters? 


Who’s Responsible? 


It is not intended at this time to empha- ; 


size further something which has already 
been unequivocably established — that 
cheating among college students exists on 
a wide scale. Instead, attention is drawn 
to three highly significant questions. 
First, why do people who are essentially 
honest display glaring inconsistency by 
being academic affairs? 
What can be done to solve the problem? 
Who is to do it? 


dishonest in 


The answers to all three questions may 
be found in one place—the college itself. 
There are certain conditions of college 
and university life which, in themselves, 
encourage dishonesty. This is not to say 
that these institutions are totally respon- 
sible. Other agencies share the blame. 
Nevertheless, the will not be 
found by pointing an accusing finger at 
the home, the preparatory school, or 
other convenient institutions. 


answer 


Whatever the cause of this flagrant 


violation of academic integrity, one thing‘ 


is certain—if the college is going to clean 
its house, the college faculty will have 
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to do it. The task will be painful but not 
impossible. 
More Stimulating Teaching? 

A study of the activities of college 
teachers might show some conditions 
which are highly conducive to dishonesty. 
Take for example, that sacred method of 
teaching—the lecture, and its accompany- 
ing activity—note taking. The lecture 
method may be the best way to teach 
certain 
countless 


under conditions. However, in 
across the nation 


each day, the undergraduate sits and 


classrooms 
listens to lectures which are devoid of 
lity and stimulation. The only mental 
is the fervent prayer of the stu- 
dent that the period will soon end. A 
great many professors find security in the 
lecture when discussion and active stu- 
dent participation would be far more 
effective. 

The lecture can easily sink to the point 
where students begin relying on each 
other to accumulate notes solely for 
examination time. This is a big step to- 
ward encouraging them to rely on others 
in more serious ways. 

Another activity which thousands of 
students perform daily across the coun- 
that often-unimaginative thing 
known as the “reading report.” Before 
the din of criticsm becomes too great, let 

known that the writer recognizes 
the fact that reading is at the heart of 
our whole educational structure. This is 
especially true of higher education. A 
large part of what the student learns is 
acquired in this way. 


try 1S 


it De 


Students are often given reading assign- 
ments from lists that are inappropriate 
and out of date. They submit reading 
reports which are never checked by the 
professor nor utilized in subsequent learn- 
ing experiences. Unfortunately, too many 
college teachers do not give the average 
undergraduate credit for knowing these 
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things. So, why shouldn’t he be encour- 
aged to take the easy way out? 

Yes, reading is important, but unless 
the college professor makes his assigned 
reading a vital part of instruction, he is 
opening the door to dishonesty and must 
share a part of the blame when it results. 


improved Evaluation? 


Another well-known instrument in 
college teaching is the “objective quiz.” 
Great progress has been made in measur- 
ing student achievement, but many so- 
called “objective quizzes” have little 
semblance of objectivity about them. To 
merely devise a measuring instrument in 
which short answers may be given is not 
to develop an objective test. Teachers may 
exercise elaborate care to see that no 
cheating can take place on such examina- 
tions. All the while, the most effective 
plan might be to simply allow the student 
an opportunity to express his own 
thoughts, organize his own knowledge, 
and formulate his own conclusions on a 
written examination. This need be no less 
objective since the objectivity is in the 
scoring. It does not present the same 
temptation to the student to “beat the 
system” by dishonest means. 

Closer Supervision? 


Then, of course, there is that sacred 
document, “the term paper.” It would be 
interesting (and probably appalling!) to 
know how many more term papers are 
submitted by college students each year 
than are actually written by them. In 
higher education there must be oppor- 
tunity for students to engage in indepen- 
dent study and thought. The research 
paper is intended for that purpose, and 
yet in all too many cases the professor 
assumes that he has no further responsi- 
bility once the assignment is made. Close 
supervision in stating problems and out- 
lining studies, and regular conferences 
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throughout the term can do much to up- 
grade the learning experience. Closer 
supervision will make possible the elimi- 
nation of flagrant copying of papers. 


We Can Solve the Problem— 
When We Are Ready 


The case 1s certainly not a hopeless one 
despite the fact that academic integrity is 
suffering on most college campuses. 
Cheating can be eliminated when college 
faculties are willing to assume the respon- 
take the 


When the typical college class becomes a 


sibility and necessary steps. 
vital, stimulating experience for the stu- 
dent and not simply drudgery, we have 
taken a step in the right direction. When 
students are involved in active participa- 
tion, are required to “think on their feet,” 
and required to express their thinking— 
there is little opportunity for dishonesty. 
The problem will be solved when they 


are challenged by the great adventure of 








education rather than “beating the sys. 
tem.” 

Stealing property carries painful penal- 
ties for the guilty. When it becomes 
painful to cheat in college, much of it 
will cease. If the college closes its eyes 
to dishonest practices, it puts education 
on a level below material things. 

College life for the student, is a highly 
competitive endeavor. This, perhaps, is 


just as it should be. There are a 


great 
many pressures bearing on him. He feels 
these keenly and may resort to varied 
practices—even cheating—as he reacts to 
these pressures. So long as present con- 
ditions continue, there is likely not to be 
much improvement. If, however, college 
faculties desire to do something about this 
problem, it 


can be solved. Through 


imaginative and enriched _ teaching, 
through more objective evaluation, and 
by raising education to higher levels, we 


“can put our house in order.” 


ACPA Legal Monograph Available 


The second monograph in the ACPA Student Personnel Monograph series is now 
available to members of ACPA at a reduced price of $1.50. “The Legal Basis for 
College Student Personnel Work” was prepared by Dr. Clarence J. Bakken under 
the direction of the ACPA Monograph Commission. Dr. Bakken is Assistant 
Professor of Education at Parsons College, and a member of the Minnesota 


Bar Association. 


The publication provides general legal information for those who work in the area 
of Student Personnel Work. It illustrates the legislation and legal obligations of 


colleges and workers. 


Orders should be directed to: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Publications Sales Division 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


@ ACPA Member Price $1.50 


@ Non-Member Price $2.00 
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